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VICTORY WON IN 
ILLINOIS SENANE 





Important Measure Granting 
Vote for Presidential Electors 
Passes Overwhelmingly 





a vote of 29 to 15 the Illinois 
Senate has passed the woman suf- 
frage bill. Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, 
legislative chairman of the Illinois E. 
s. A., telegraphs The Woman's Jour- 


By 


nal: 

“Quiet educational campaign 
torious. Many speeches by Senators. 
iivery man pledged present and vot 
ing. Senator Juul, always radically 
opposed, surprised Senate by state. 
ment that investigation of white 
slave traffic has changed his opinion, 
and voted yea.” 

This is said to be the first time a 
suffrage bill has been passed un- 
amended by either house of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The next day the House Elections 
Committee reported the measure out 
favorably, and substituted the Senate 
bill for the House bill there pending 

The full significance of the victor) 
is apparent only when it is realized 
that this is not an amendment to be 
submitted to the voters, but a meas- 
ure that requires now only the con- 
currence of the lower house and the 
Governor to become a law. Gov. 
Dunne is strongly in favor of equal 
suffrage. 


vic 


Significance of Measure 

The bill gives women the right of 
tual suffrage on all questions and 
propositions voted on at elections 
and for the following offices: 

Presidential electors, members ol 
State Board of Equalization, mayors 
and all other municipal officers ex 
cept police magistrates, members ol 
boards of assessors and boards of re 
view, trustees of the sanitary district 
of Chicago, and clerk of the Appellate 
Court. 

Mrs, Grace Wilbur Trout, State 
President, Hlinois, and Mrs, Sherman 
M. Booth, chairman of the Legislative 
Department, have been unceasing in 
their work at Springfield. It was 
(hrough their efforts that the favor. 
able sentiment was created. The vote 
that several converts had 
been gamed. 

Senator Magill, who introduced the 
bill, urged its passage, according tc 
the Chicago Record-Herald, as a mat 
ter of right and justice. 


showed 


Senator Juul Changes 

The surprise of the day was fur. 
nished by Senator Juul. He said the 
investigations of the senatorial white 
slave commission had helped to con 
vince him, much to his own astonish 
ment, that women were entitled to the 
ballot. 

Senator Beall said: “If women 
weuld stay at home, wash dishes 
and keep house, they would be 
better off. I dg not want my wife and 
daughters to go to the polls and asso- 
ciate with the class of ward heelers 
Wwe have in this country.” 


Clark Supports Bill 

Senator Clark said that if women 
had the right to work for a living 
they ought to have the right to par- 
ticipate in the government. 

Senator Waage, who voted for the 
bill two years ago, said that his con- 
Stituents had voted against suffrage 
in the test vote taken in Cook County, 
aud that for this reason he wished to 
be recorded as present, but not vot- 
ing. 

Senator Denvir sought to have the 
bill sent back to second reading for 
amendment. His motion was laid on 
the table. 

Senator Cleary said he opposed suf- 
frage a few years ago, but now be- 
lieved women should have the oppor- 
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PLEASANT TO BE 
A HUMAN BEING 


Miss Keeler of Ohio Finds Cali- 
fornia Women “Neither Flat- 
tered Nor Derided” 

Miss Harriet L. Keeler has 
turned to Cleveland, O., after spend- 
ing the winter in California. In a re 
cent address to the Cuyahoga County 
suffragists she gave her impressions 


re- 


of the status of California women 
since they have become politically 
free. 


Miss Keeler says, as reported in Ev- 
erywoman, that Californians have so 
completely adjusted themselves to 
the innovation of “votes for women” 
that one hears no more about the 
right of women to cast a ballot there 
than one hears of man’s right to do 
so in Ohio. She says it is a pleasant 
atmosphere in which to dwell where 
vomen are neither flattered nor de 
ided; where one hears nothing either 
of what is “womanly” or of “old wom- 
en’s notions’; and where, at election 
times, the press calls upon “the men 
ind women of the State” to learn 
what their interest is and to protect 
it. It is good to be just a human be- 
“ng. ; 

Miss Keeler quotes the recall of 
Police Judge Weller as a specific in- 
stance of the good done by women’s 
votes. 
is one of Cleveland's 
most respected citizens. When there 
was an irreconcilable disagreement 
some little time ago over the ques- 
tion who should be Superintendent of 
Schools, Miss Keeler was chosen to 
fill out the unexpired term, as a per- 
son beloved and trusted by all fac- 
tions. 


Miss Keeler 


tunity to give civilization the benefit 
of their judgment. 


Senate Sees Writing on the Wall 
“The victory for woman suffrage is 
significant,” said Mrs. Booth after the 
vote. “The Senate has seen the writ- 
ing on the wall. Illinois has taken 
the first step which may make it the 
first State east of the Mississippi to 
grant suffrage to women. 

“There is a stronger and stronger 
sentiment growing in the United 
States, felt keenly in Illinois by all 
men who think deeply. Suffrage is 
coming! It is just a question of 
time.” 








The U. S. Senate Committee on 
Woman Suffrage has reported in 
favor of an amendment to the Na- 
tional Constitution forbidding dis- 
franchisement on account of sex. 





VOTE WOULD HAVE 
BETTERED LAWS 


At North Carolina Federation 
Meeting Chief Justice Declares 
Women’s Ballot Certain 





At the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Federation Women’s 
Clubs last week in New Bern, Chief 
Justice Walter Clark of the State Su- 
preme Court spoke on “The Legal 
Status of Women in North Carolina.” 
After showing that the evolution of 
the rights of women had been slow in 
that State, Judge Clark spoke of their 
prospective status. 

“It is quite certain that the major- 
ity of in North do 
not now desire what is now called 
equal suffrage,” he said. “But it is as 
certain as anything in the future can 
be that the time is ‘not far distant 
when, the world around, women will 
be consulted as to the direction of 
government as fully They 
now pay taxes without representation, 
They bear the burdens of bad govern- 
ment even more than men. Had they 
possessed the right of suffrage, the 
liquor traffic and cognate evils would 
long since have been abolished by law 
and the law enforced. With the aid 
of women's votes we should have had 
a better educational system, laws 
against child labor, better sanitation 
and other enactments for the better- 
ment of the condition of the home 
and of the more helpless part of so- 
ciety. It is certain that the main 
force which has opposed the adoption 
of equal suffrage has come from the 
whiskey trust, the vice trust and the 
political machines which have been 
operated with money furnished by 
the great interests which have de- 
rived revenues from the adulteration 
of food products and other abuses.” 


of 


women Carolina 


as men. 


Mrs. EHa Flagg Young announces 
that by the opening of the Chicago 
schools in September there will be a 
kindergarten in every elementary 
school where there is room for it. 





Schoel attendance is _ required 
throughout the civilized world, except 
in Russia, Spain, Turkey, Mexico, and 


NEW ENGLAND TO 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Brilliant Array of Speakers for 
May Festival—Fine Gather- 
ing Promised. 





Senator Helen Ring Robinson of 
Colorado, it is hoped, will make the 
chief address at the May Festival of 


the New England W. S. A. The Hon. 


Joseph Walker and Miss Anderson 
Hughes of New Zealand have been in- 
vited to speak. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will preside. 

Other speakers will be Mrs. Maud 
Wood Park, Miss Martha Kimball, 
president of the New Hampshire W. 
S. A.; Miss Margaret Foley, Miss 


of 
L. 


Elizabeth Upham Yates, president 
the Rhode Island W. S. A.; Mrs. E. 


Wyman of Vermont, Miss Helen N 
Bates, president of the Maine W. S. 
A.; Mrs. Katherine Lent Stevenson 


president of the Massachusetts W. C. 
T. U.; Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley, Mrs. 
Teresa A. whose legislative 
work in Massachusetts this year has 


Crowley, 


been so highly appreciated, and repre 
sentatives from as many as possible 
of the Men’s Leagues in New Eng- 
land. Mr. George H. Allen, an influen- 
tial lawyer of Portland, will speak for 
the men of Maine. He is said to have 
done more for the cause during the 
past eight years than any man in the 
State. 


Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott has been 
invited to represent her mother. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe was the first presi- 
dent of the New England W. S. A., 
when it was organized in 1868, and 
was still president at the time of her 
fdeath. The N. E. W. S. A. for many 
years did extensive work, and helped 
to organize most of the State Associa- 
tions in New England. Since these 
State societies have grown strong, 
they have naturally taken over the 
work, and the N. E. W. S. A. now does 
little beyond holding a reunion and 
Festival once a year, where the lead- 
ing workers from the different New 
England States have the opportunity 
to come together, compare notes, dis- 
cuss methods, report progress, and re- 
joice over the rapid advance of the 
cause. There never was sO much oc- 
casion to rejoice as this year. A much 
larger number of workers frem the 
other New England States than usual 
have signified their intention of at- 
tending, and it promises to be an es- 








six of our Southern States. 





(Continued on Page 155.) 


PORTLAND WOMEN 
CAST FIRST VOTE 





ment Wins—Mrs. Duniway 
Uses Hard-Won Ballot 


With the women of Portland, Ore., 
casting their first ballots in that city, 
a commission form of government 
was recently adopted by a close vote. 
The vote stood 17,320 to 1744. 

Dr. L. Victoria Hampton won a 
place on the Republican ticket as one 
of the two candidates for councilmen- 
at-large. She defeated Charles N. 
Ryan by 288 votes. All the nomina- 
tions are null and void, however, be- 
cause of the adopted charter. Both 
Dr. L. Victoria Hampton and Mrs. M. 
L. T. Hidden, Progressive nominee 
for councilman, have announced that 
they will be candidates for commis- 
sionerships. They are the first wom- 
en to announce their candidacy. 

Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, 
“mother of suffrage in Oregon,” cast 
her first vote. She also made her 
début in the moving picture world, an 
operator training his camera on the 
venerable suffragist from the time she 
left her automobile for the polls. 
Other pictures of women voting were 
taken and exhibited later. One shows 
Mayor and Mrs. Rushlight, another, 


and Mrs. Mary Hoxter, pioneer 
women, who were escorted to the 
polls by H. R. Albee, one of the can- 
didates for mayor, All three aged 
women are smiling with delight over 
the novelty of voting. 

The general scenes, says the Port- 
land Oregonian, show women waiting 
in line to vote, and picture the first- 
time voters beaming with joy after 
leaving the polls. 


MORE REFORMS IN 
CALIFORNIA PASS 


Measures Secured by Women 
Voters Make Long and Praise- 
worthy List. 





The California Legislature before 
adjournment passed several other 
measures that the women wanted, in 
addition to those already mentioned. 
The list now ineludes not only the 
red-light bill and joint guardianship 
and the restoration of suffrage to 
American women who have married 
foreigners, but also mothers’ pensions, 
the raising of the age of protection 
for girls from 16 to 18, the establish 
ment of a State Industrial School for 
girls, and the widening of the eight- 
hour law so as to make it apply to 
more women and girls, and to boys 
under 18. 


“The passage of the new redlight 
law is proof that the women of Cali- 
fornia have decided to let in a little 
light and air on civic life,” said Dr 
Charles F. Aked of San Francisco, in 
his midweekly lecture. Touching on 
the Weller recall, he added that 
“Judge Weller had such a view of his 
duties as made it undesirable that he 
should hold a judicial position.” 





At the convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania D. A. R. held in Philadelphia re- 
cently, Mrs. Louise K. Keay, the Re- 
gent of the Pennsylvania Society, in 
referring to woman suffrage said: 
“This reform has become essential to 
good government in this country. It 
is time for American women to cease 
frivolities and take a more active part 
in the world’s work.” 





Mrs. Catt was given a series of re- 
ceptions in London last week, by the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage 
Societies, the Women’s Freedom 
League, and the Spiritual Militancy 
League. The last-named is militant 
in spirit, but does not resort to phy- 


sical force. 





Commission Form of -Govern->» 


Mrs. Julia W. Russ, Mrs. Mary Hope - 
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THE ANTI AND 
THE SUFFRAGETTE 


By Mary D. Johnston 








Said the anti to the suffragette: 
“I blush for very shame 
At the woeful want of etiquette 
That mars your vigorous game. 
Why all this talk of ‘equal rights,’ 
This scramble wild for votes, 
That distant crash of window lights 
With shrill discordant notes?” 


Said the suffragette to the anti: 
“It is no puzzle deep. 
Now as in days of Dante 
Just as men sow they reap. 
These current events you've miscon- 
strued, 
The reaping season's here, 
And some in aught but happy mood 
Are harvesting, my dear.” 


Said the anti to the suffragette: 
“You should be clinging vines, 
Not Amazons with faces set 
In harsh and horrid lines. 
Eschew the ballot for the broom, 
‘Tis more befitting, dear, 
For whilst you’re sweeping out a room 
You're, wholly in your sphere.” 


Said the suffragette to the anti: 
“Whence comes the human cry? 
No limitation scanty 
Can rend the human tie. 
Its impress truly indicates 
That boundless in my room, 
The ballot merely elongates 
The handle of my broom!” 


SWEDISH SOCIETY 
GAINS REFORMS 


Fredrika Bremer League Does 
Remarkable Work in Giving 
Women Greater Freedom 


“Sweden's Unique Organization of 
Women,” by Hanna Astrup Larsen, in 
the American Scandinavian Review 
for May, gives an extremely interest- 
ing account of remarkable work done 
by the Fredrika Bremer League. 
When Fredrika Bremer. a growing 
child, full of life and activity, asked 
permission to take walks with her 
sister, their mother answered that, if 
they wanted exercise, they might 
jump up and down behind a chair! 
From those days of rigid etiquette and 
unnatural repression, Swedish women 
have now been led into large liberty 
by Fredrika Bremer and the ‘women 
who have followed her lead. The 
League named for her has opened a 
multitude of occupations to women, 
and enabled them to become skilled 
workers, and it carries on a great 
variety of practical good works, all 
managed with wisdom and gentleness. 
It keeps a watch on legislation affect- 
ing women, and also sends lecturers 
and literature all over the country, to 
educate women for the Parliamentary 
franchise that will soon be granted 
to them. A great change has come 
over women’s position in Sweden 
This writer says: 

“When Fredrika Bremer began her 
agitation, a woman could only become 
legally of age by special application, 
and such a step was considered to re- 
flect disgrace upon her family. Now 
women have the municipal franchise, 
and are frequently elected to munici- 
pal offices. It is very often the old 
teachers of a parish who are honored 
in this manner. Even the peasant 
women of Sweden show a surprising- 
ly intelligent appreciation of their du- 
ties as voters, due in a large measure 
to the educational work of the 
League.” - 

“Mother Jones” has been released, 
and has had an hour’s talk with the 
Governor of West Virginia. She 
might have been let out sooner if she 
would have promised to leave the 
State or refrain from speaking, but 
she would give no such pledge. She 
said: “You may stand me up against 
a tree and shoot me, but I will not 
give up my constitutional rights.” 





The Brockton Times of May 2 says 
in its notes from North Easton: “Miss 
Mary S. Ames, who returned from a 
European trip of several months this 
week, and who took up her residence 
here Wednesday, instructed the super- 
intendent of her estate, Andrew Mas- 
son, to put the men at work on the 
grounds on to a 9% hour schedule 
each day, as was formerly the case 
up to last year, when the time was 
shortened to 9 hours.” Miss Mary 
Ames was president until recently of 
the “Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women.” The antis say 
they want to promote the interests of 
the home. How much home life can 
a man have who ig obliged to work 
such hourg? 


THE WOMAN'S _ 








By Dr. Jennie C. Kibbie 





The train was crowded as I entered 
the car. It was at a little county seat 
city in Oregon. As I passed down the 
aisle, a woman kindly made way for 
me to sit beside her. I thanked her, 
and, to break the tedium of my jour- 
ney, | began conversation. 

I. glanced at the woman. She was 
of medium build, and probably fifty 
years of age. Her eyes were black, 
and her hair was streaked with gray. 
Her cost ne indicated that she was a 
country woman—wife of a “rancher,” 
was my mental conclusion. As a 
young woman she had evidently been 
beautiful, but her knotted hands and 
rounded shoulders showed that her 
life had been one of unremitting toil. 

This class of woman was common in 
this western State, and I had met 
many of them. Bred and raised in an 
eastern State, subject to the closest 
religious associations and the refine- 
ments and culture of a Christian 
home, the coarse and mannish fibre 
of these pioneer women was some- 
what repellent to me, but in this in- 
stance I felt it incumbent upon me to 
make myself agreeable. We dis- 
cussed the weather and the crops. 
That she was not lacking in percep- 
tion was indicated by her sudden 
query: “School-teacher, ain't ye?” I 
plead guilty to the charge. “Well, 
they're gittin’ common now. ‘Tain't 
long ago since they was scarce as 
hens’ teeth. We didn't have no 
schools, nor churches, nor nothin’ 
vhen I came to this State.” 

“Hiow long ago was that?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“Uprds of thirty years, about,” she 
replied. “I've seen hard times ef any- 
body has, workin’ an’ slavin’ to get a 
home for my younguns. I've got the 
iome, one hundred and sixty acres, 
Yut I've near killed myself in gittin’ 
a” 

“Well, you and your husband can 
iow live at your ease,” I suggested. 

“! hain't got no husband. I'm a 
widow.” 

“When did your husband die?” 

“He didn't die.” 

“Didn't die? What do you mean? 
‘low can you be a widow if your hus- 
and isn’t dead?” 

“Oh, he’s dead enough. I mean he 
lidn’t die jest ordinary like. I killed 
\im.” 

“What! You killed your husband? 
Vhat do you mean?” 

“Mean jest what I say. Had to do 
*, ye see. You won't understand ‘less 
{ explain some. Ye see ‘twas this 
vay. My husband used to be what we 
‘alled a ‘cow-puncher.’ He herded 
stock for big ranchers. He was a fine- 
‘ookin’ feller, at least I thought so, an’ 
Ye was all right, only he was purty 
‘ough and tough, ‘nd was a scrapper 
ind quick on the trigger when he was 
drinkin’. But, Lord! everybody drank 
‘hose days, an’ nobody thought nothin’ 


rest of ‘em. Well, I was workin’ at 
i restaurant in that town where you 
got on at. It wasn’t so big then as 
't is now. I was waitin’ on table. 1 
rot good wages them times, and I had 
upwards of four hundred dollars in 
the bank that I had saved up. My 
‘olks used to live in that town, but 
they moved away, an’ I kep’ on at my 
job. They knew Jack, and they didn’t 
like him and me to go together, but 
we did; an’ they cautioned me against 
marryin’ him, but I wouldn’t listen to 
4 word they said, an’ about three 
months after they had gone we 
hitched up. Here’s where I made my 
mistake. Jack took my money and 
bought some government land in his 
name, -and we built us a shack and got 
us a cow and a couple of bronchos and 
other things as we had to have, an’ we 
went to house-keepin’. 

“Jack didn’t like to buckle down to 
ordinary work, so I had it to do. He’d 
go off to ride the range for some- 
body, and maybe I wouldn't see him 
for months. He scarcely ever brought 
home any of his wages; he’d drink 
‘em up before he got home. Well, I 
stuck it out in that way for years. We 
bad three children, two boys and a 
gal. Jack stayin’ away so much, we 
got kinder weaned away from each 
other, and I finally found out he had 
another woman besides me. When he 
did come home, he was usually drunk, 
and he would beat us around till we 
were glad to see him leave again. He 
beat the little gal till he crippled her 





for life, 


yf it, an’ he wasn’t worse than the | 


“Well, Jack had been away for two 
months when he turned up one day 
a little fuller than common, and he 
banged us around that time somethin’ 
fierce, I tell you. He told me I'd got 
to get off the place, me an’ my kids, 
an’ said he was goin’ to live there 
himself, an’ was goin’ to hire a woman 
to keep house for him. I was onto 
his plan then. I gave him a little 
back talk, an’ he knocked me down. 

“My oldest boy was fifteen, my gal 
ten, an’ my little boy five years old. 
He had beat us around till we was 
all that seairt of him that we kep’ to 
cover like young quails. I was too in- 
dependent to let my folks know how 
Jack treated me, an’ I had too much 
grit to be driv off a place that my 
money and my work had paid for. and 
besides, there were the children. 
What was to become of them with no- 
body to care for them but me, and 
how could I do it if we were turned 
out of our home? 

“Well, we had a big rucus that 
night, and the next morning I was out 
in the cow-lot milkin’ when my oldest 
boy came out an’ said Jack was 
beatin’ Sis again. I told him to git a 
club an’ go back to the house, an’ I 
would be there as soon as I finished 
strippin’ the cow. When I got to the 
door, Jack met me an’ levelled his 
gun on me, an’ told me he'd give me 
jes’ half an hour for me an’ my 
younguns to git out an’ git offen the 
place. I asked him to let me git my 
things, an’ he said, ‘All right, hustle 
‘round an’ git ‘em outen here, an’ 
don’t you waste no time.’ He had let 
his gun drop down kinder careless 
like, an’ he was not lookin’ for 
trouble, but as I was passin’ behind 
him to git inter the room, I made a 
quick grab for the gun an’ jerked it 
outen his hand. He struck me a blow 
in the face that knocked me off my 
feet, but before he could hit me a 
second time, I shot him.” 

“Oh!” TL exclaimed. “How could you 
do it?” 

“Had to, lady. Don't you see? It 
was either him or me, an’ I wasn’t 
thinkin’ a bit of myself, but I was 
thinkin’ of them kids an’ what was to 
become of them. Everything on the 
ranch | had put into it, but at the 
same time I knew that he could hold 
it under the law. I was just a woman, 
an’ the law didn’t recognize me, 
though every dollar that had gone into 
the ranch J had earned with my own 
hands. I knew that he could drive us 
off, an’ without money or friends we 
couldn't help ourselves; an’ I knew at 
the same time that if he died first the 
heme would belong to the children. 
It was an awful thing to do, but I had 
to do it, don't you see? It was the 
only way to protect them, the only 
way out. I had to do it.” 

“Well, what did you do then?” 

“I jes’ stooped down an’ straight- 
ened him out an’ put a pillow under 
his head, an’ then went to a neigh- 
bor’s an’ had him go an’ tell the 
sheriff to come an’ git me.” 

“Did they arrest you?” 

“Oh, yes, the sheriff arrested me, 
an’ my neighbors went on my bond, 
an’ it didn't amount to nothin’. They 
didn’t do anything with me. Bud, my 
oldest son, is married now, an’ Sis is 
only seventeen, but she says she is 
goin’ to get married, too, an’ Bud 
would have me go to town today so 
they could fix up the papers an’ deed 
the home sixty to me, because, under 
the law, everything goes to the chil- 
dren, an’ nuthin’ to the wife an’ 
mother. I told Bud I was willing to 
trust the children, but he said he 
wasn’t willin’ to risk Sis marryin’ 
some man who might take advantage 
of the law an’ euchre me out of & 
home in my old days. Here’s where I 
git off. I live fifteen miles out. Good- 
bye.” , 





There is a big new Suffrage League 
at the Ohio State University. Apro- 
pos of the recent attempt to restore 
the right to vote to the men of Adams 
County who had been disfranchised for 
bribe-taking, the Ohio State Weekly 
published a cartoon of Justice with a 
sword held out over the ballot-box. 
Underneath was written: “Let the 
ballot-box not be defiled ~by enfran- 
chising vote-selling criminals and dia- 
enfranchising intelligent college stu- 


dents,” 
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in New Haven, Conn. 


After listening to Mrs. A. J. George’s 
address, in- which she attempted to 
prove the errors of suffragists, I felt 
strongly impelled to answer her argu- 
ments. 

is Only Mild Suffragist 

I am only a very mild suffragist; I 
agree with Mrs. George that suffrage 
will not bring the millennium, and 
that it is fundamentally not a right 
but an expedient. But I always feel 
aggrieved when a speaker on either 
side exaggerates or misstates her 
case. 

Huxley used to say that we should 
condemn every form of fanaticism 
except the fanaticism for the truth. 
It is perhaps too much to expect any 
speaker for or against suffrage to 
take an absolutely judicial and im- 
partial attitude. But it certanly 
should be possble to avoid gross log- 
ical fallacies. Mrs. George's address 
was very able and well expressed, but 
many went away with a feeling of 
disappointment, because of a certafn 
unfairness—unintended, no doubt—tin 
her arguments. So at least it seemed 
to me, and I would like to jot down a 
few instances. 

Used Kilkenny Arguments 

(1) A truth-seeker should strive to 
avoid mutually-contradictory argu- 
ments, even if they carry weight with 
many who do not stop to detect the 
contradiction. Mrs. George main- 
tained that the suffrage would not re. 
sult in any substantial reforms, that 
few women world vote at all, and that 
the net effect would be chiefly a mere 
duplication of effort without any ap- 
preciable change in result. Later, 
however, she attempted to appeal to 
the prejudices of her audience 
against socialism by stating that so- 
cialists were suffragists, and _ that, 
therefore, the suffrage contained a 
menace” of socialistic legislation 
Now, it would be quite permissible to 
maintain either that the suffrage 
would result in nothing radical or that 
it would result in something extremely 
radical; but it evidently is not per- 
missible to maintain both positions at 
once, 

Majority Argument ‘Weak 

(2) The fact that many or most 
women do not want the suffrage is a 
very weak argument against it. The 
slaves did not wish to be freed, but 
that is not a very good argument in 
favor of slavery. The Mormon wom. 
en do not wish to be relieved from 
polygamy, but that is scarcely a good 
argument in favor of polygamy. The 
Chinese women, I am told, do not 
wish to change the custom of _ foot- 
binding. But that is scarcely an ar- 
gument in favor of the custom. 

Conscientious Vote Valuable 

One reason, perhaps the chief rea- 
son, why so many women do not wish 
the suffrage is that they shrink frem 
taking its responsibilities, partly be- 
cause they feel that they have not in- 
dividually had the training or educa- 
tion fitting them for citizenship, and 
partly from mere fear of adding any 
new duties. 

One woman told me frankly that 
she hoped suffrage would never come 
in her lifetime, because she did not 
wish to have to study and vote upon 
public questions, although she be. 
lieved that she ought to do so. There 
are many men who would be glad to 
be relieved of the sense of responsi- 
bility their citizenship entails, and 
they are for that very reason among 
the most conscientious and useful of 
citizens. To the extent that the re- 
luctance of women to undertake the 
duties of citizenship represents a con- 
scientiousness on their part, to that 
extent it is an argument in favor, 
rather than against their bearing 
their share of the responsibilities. 

Mrs. George’s Comparisons Unfair 

(3) From a standpoint of statistical 
method it is not fair to compare the 
suffrage States—Colorado, Utah, Wy- 
oming and Idaho—with Massachu- 
setts, selected as one of the most ad- 
vanced, if not the most advanced, of 
the other 44 States, none of which 
had, until recently, the suffrage. The 
fallacy here committed is the fallacy 
of statistical selection. If one wanted 
honestly to compare the height of peo- 
ple in Connecticut with the height of 
people in other parts of the United 








A lecture against equal suffrage was given recently by Mrs. A. J. George 
Prof. Irving Fisher next day wrote to the Journal.- 
Courier of that city a letter saying in part: 


States, it obviously would be quiie 
unfair to compare the average heigh; 
of citizens of Connecticut with the 
height of the tallest person in the 
United States outside of Connecticu'. 
In the same way it is unfair to com 
pare the average condition in the four 
suffrage States with the best in the 
44 other States—just as unfair as it 
would be for the guffragists to com.- 
pare conditions in the suffrage States 
with the worst of the other 44 States 
It would even be unfair to compare 
the best conditions in the suffrage 
States with the best conditions out- 
side, for the simple reason that the 
suffrage States are few while the non 
suffrage States are many. It is pro! 
ably true that the tallest man in Con 
necticut is not as tall as the tallest 
man in the other 47 States, but this 
does not prove that Connecticut peo 
ple are shorter than those outside of 
Connecticut; it simply means that the 
range of height of people in one smal! 
State will be much less than in 17 
other and for the most part larger 
States. We should probably find that 
the shortest person outside of. Con 
necticut was shorter than the shortest 
person in Connecticut. In the same 
way, in comparing conditions in the 
few suffrage States with the many) 
non-suffrage States, we should doubt 
less find that not only is the best otf 
the non-suffrage States better than 
the best in the suffrage States, hui 
we should also find that the worst in 
the non-suffrage States is worse than 
the worst in the suffrage States. It is 
evident that the only fair comparison 
is by averages. The average heiglit 
of people in Connecticut should be 
compared with the average height of 
people outside of Connecticut; and in 
the same way the average conditions 
in the suffrage States should be cow:- 
pared with the average conditions in 
the non-suffrage States. I imagine, 
though I do not know, that if such a 
study were faithfully made it would 
be found that the epposite of wha 
Mrs. George said was true, namely 
that conditions as to labor laws, the 
laws regarding the age of consent 
etc., are better on the average in the 
suffrage States than in the 44 ofthier 
States. 
Time Not Considered 

And not only has Mrs. George taken 
advantage of the wider range of place 
in the non-suffrage area, but she has 
also taken advantage of the wide! 
range in time. She did note the fact 
that some of the recent suffrage 
States could not properly be consid 
ered, since there has been no meet 
ing of the Legislature since woman 
suffrage had been adopted. But on 
the same basis all the suffrage Stales 
have had relatively little opportunity 
in time to achieve such reforms «* 
have been achieved in Massachuset's. 
which has been legislating for near!) 
300 years. That is, we cannot expec! 
as much reform in suffrage States in 
which the only opportunities for les 
islation have been some dozen or 
score of meetings of the Legislature 
as has been achieved in States exist 
ing for a century or more. 

Pioneer States Different 

Finally, the comparison on which 
Mrs. George laid so much stress is 
vitiated by the fact that the suffrage 
States are pioneer States. We cal 
scracely compare the character of tlic 
laws which result from such a popi: 
lation with the character of the law 
which result from a Puritan popula 
tion, such as is found in Massachw 
setts. The origin and traditions of 
Massachusetts are law-abiding. Thos? 
of Colorado are lawless. A faire! 
comparison would be between condi: 
tions in the suffrage States, Colorad?, 
Utah, Wyoming and Idaho, and condi 
tions in the other pioneer and Rocky 
Mountain States, such as Montana, 
Nevada, etc. A still fairer compari 
son would be as between conditions 
which existed in the suffrage Stat€ 
before suffrage was introduced and 
conditions which exist there now. Th¢ 
progress which they have made 
should then be compared with the 4° 
erage progress made by the other 44 
States in the same time. 

What Is Effect on Women? 
It seems to me, however, that theré 
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marily studied, In particular the 
great question is what would be or 
what has been the effect on women 
themselves. Has it, as the anti-suf- 
fragists allege, reduced their atten: 
tion to family duties, or has it had the 
contrary effect? If the former, |] 
should be strongly inclined to become 
an anti-suffragist. On the basis, how. 
ever, of such study as I have been 
able to give to the subject, I am led 
to believe that the introduction of pub- 
lic interests into the life of women 
would not invade their interest in the 
family, but rather broaden it. The 
real invasion would be, I imagine, on 
the frivolous interests, which make 
the lives of so many women lives of 
display and vanity. 
Politics Versus Fashion 
If politics should prove to be a sub 
stitute for fashion no harm would be 
done. In that case, politics might en 
hance rather than diminish an in- 
terest in the family, for politics today 
are concerned with family affairs. 
Need to Protect Home 
It is partly for that reason that we 
need the help of women in enacting 
jaws to diminish tuberculosis, to im 
prove the milk supply, to prevent col- 
jusion in meat inspection with the 
meat-producing interests, to improve 
publie heath conditions generally, to 
combat the “social evil,” and in many 
other ways to protect the home 
which today is greatly menaced by 
social conditions outside the home. 
While I do not for a moment believe 
that women can or will improve these 
conditions suddenly, I believe the evi- 
dence shows that they will help to 
do so gradually, as, for instance, by 
co-operating in Colorado with Judge 
l.indsey in establishing the juvenile 
court 
Professor a Suffragist 
For these reasons and others I am 
inclined, with my present lights, to 
rank myself as a suffragist. At any 
rate, as a truth-seeker I cannot avoid 
making a protest Wgainmst the use of 
such statistical fallacies as it seemed 
io me were employed last night by 
Mrs. George. 


WORLD ON WAY 
TO BROTHERHOOD 


Louisville Speaker Says Move- 
ment for Freedom of Woman 
is Tidal Wave 
“I was reared on a Virginia planta- 

\ion by my grandmether, an old- 
fashioned type of Southern lady,” said 
\ir. W. W. Davies, in a recent address 
ut Louisville, Ky, “I remember one 
election day when the overseer and 
the Negroes had filed off to vote that 
iy grandmother said, half to herself 
and half to me: ‘Why is it that I can- 
not go and cast my ballot for the men 
und measures that affect me and my 
children?’ 

“I know the answer to that question 
now—I know why she should have 
sone. I am not for the enfranchise- 
ment of women because of any statis- 
‘ical probabilities—because this or 
that may happen; I am in favor of 
this great world-movement for a wom 
ans reason—because it is right! I 





have come slowly, but certain! ‘o 
this belief. The movement for ine 
lreedom of woman is a tidal wave, 


hearing us on to the inevitable. 

“In the Nineteenth Century the 
world was made by science into a 
great neighborhood. It is for us to 
ake it a great brotherhood—a great 
family; and in this battle, we need 
the sympathy and insight of women. 
Whether we want this to be or not, we 
inust realize that the enfranchisement 
of women belongs to the impulse that 
is carrying out into the world 
the forces of the fireside and 
bringing the questions of the world 
home to be dealt with by the light of 
the fireside. 

“The movement has today reached 
the men who wear short hair—busi- 
hess men, alert and thinking. I be- 
lieve that in the next ten years Ken- 
‘uecky, as well as the majority of other 
States, will free the women.” 





One of the recommendations of the 
Philadelphia Vice Commission is that 
Sex hygiene be taught in the public 
schools, 





Most of the New England States 
Permit woman suffrage in school mat- 
ters, showing that the objection is 
one of degree rather than of principle. 


~—U. S. Senator Hollis of New Hamp- 
Shire, 








or demerits of suffrage should be pri 


OF ENGLISH 
VOTE A SURPRISE 


Many Reasons Why Larger Ma- 
jority Against Suffrage Was 
Expected 











The large vote in favor of suffrage 
in the House of Commons has sur- 
prised American editors, The Wash- 
ington Times says: 

“The change of 24 votes in a total 
of 485 would have carried the meas 
ure. In all the circumstances the 
showing of the suffragists was a most 
remarkable one. It indicates that 
they are a good deal stronger with 
the real thought and substance of the 
country than might be presumed in 
view of their methods of agitation. 
Manifestly, the cause is supported by 
a vast proportion of the British pee 
ple who are not militants, and who 
believe in the cause despite the preju- 
dice that militancy has aroused 
against it. . A cause with as 
much to sustain it, when it has once 
got thgis far toward victory, is not go 
ing to be defeated in a single skir- 
mish. The women’s victory is as 
good is won in Britain.” 





The size of the affirmative vote is 
the more remarkable in view of the 
fact that the bill proposed to enfran- 
chise 6,000,000 women. Last year’s 
bill preposed to enfranchise only 
1,000,000. That was beaten by a ma- 
jority of 14, the Irish members then 
as now turning the scale against it. 
Last year it was only rumored that 
Mr. Asquith would resign if his col- 
leagues refused to follow him in op- 
posing suffrage; this year he openly 
declared that he would. Last year all 
the suffrage societies but Mrs. Pank. 
hurst’s worked might and main for 
the success of the bill. This year 
they all refused to lift a finger for it, 
declaring that in view of Mr. As- 
quith’s attitude they believed its 
passage was impossible. And last 
year Mrs. Pankhurst suspended mili- 
tancy before the vote was taken, so 
that it might not be said militancy 
had defeated the bill, while this year 
her followers went on the warpath 
with all their might, up to the very 
last, 4nd even while the vote was be- 
ing taken. And yet suffrage got this 
big vote. It was indeed remarkable. 





The Cemmon Cause, the organ of 
the non-militants, said editorially, just 
befqre the vote: 

“Some of the promoters of the bill 
which is down for second reading in 
the House of Commons next week, 
are seeking to lay the blame of its 
failure, if it does fail, on the National 
Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies, 
because we have not worked for this 
bill as we worked for the Conciliation 
Bill in 1910 and 1911 and the prom- 
ised amendments to the Government 
Franchise Bill last year. 

“But when the suffragists in the 
House of Commons decided to accept 
facilities for a private member's Dill 
as the best equivalent the Prime Min- 
ister could be expected to give for the 
lost opportunity for incorporating 
women's suffrage in a government 
measure, they knew that they would 
not have the support of the Nationa) 
Union. We refused to accept the new 
offer as payment of the government’s 
debt to us. Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Lloyd George, Sir John Simon, and 
other members of the government 
had repeatedly pointed out that no 
private member's bill could give us so 
good a chance as we had obtained by 
the Prime Minister's promises with 
regard to the Franchise Bill. 

“We urged our friends in the House 
to reject the new offer unless certain 
conditions were attached. Not one of 
these conditions had been fulfilled. 
The gsuffragists in the House have 
nevertheless persisted in bringing in 
a private member's bill. They are 
naturally anxious as to its fate, for 
on them lies the responsibility of jus- 
tifying their acceptance, on our be- 
half, of an offer which we asked them 
to reject. They want to show that 
that offer was not so worthless as we 
thought it. Needless to say we shall 
be the first to rejoice if they are 
proved to be right. 

“We are not greatly concerned with 
the actual] result of the vote on Tues: 
day, but we are concerned with the 
voting of individual members, and the 
division list is awaited with keen in- 
terest by suffragists throughout the 






AND NEWS 
Two women are to be put on the 


police force of Topeka, Kans., by de- 
cision of the City Commission. 








Bishop McFaul of New Jersey has 
come out against woman suffrage, but 
he is careful to explain that this is 
merely his own opinion, and that the 
Catholic Church “has not taken sides 
one way or the other.” 





An able address in Philadelphia by 
Father McMahon of the Church of 
Our Lady of Lourdes, New York, is 
given in full in the C. L. of C. Index, 
a Catholic paper published at Colum. 
bus, O., by the Catholic Ladies of 


Colunibia. His subject was “The 
Catholic Church and the Woman 
Question.” We shall publish extracts 
later, 





In America, says the Saskatoon 
Daily Star of Saskatchewan, the bal- 
lot is not to be won for women by 
violence, but by appealing to reason 
and the kindling of sympathy. The 
most womanly among the leaders and 
advocates of the cause are its suc- 
cessful promoters in this country. 
They command respect, regard and con- 
fidence. The methods employed by 
them are never repellent. 





The Conference in South Jersey 
held by the New Jersey W. S. A., was 
inspiring to all who attended. Suffra- 
gists from the northern part of the 
State went home confident that the 
campaign was progressing rapidly in 
the southern counties. The Leagues 
of Camden, Bridgeton, Merchantville, 
Moorestown, Riverton, Trenton, Vine- 
land and Wenonah took part in the 
Conference. 





A boomerang came back at the 
Pennsylvania Senator who thought he 
had scored a hit against votes for 
women by asking, “How would you 
like your wife to go to the polls and 
be approached by some women who 
had led the life of a prostitute?” Sen- 
ator Powell answered: “I resent the 
imputation that the women of this 
State are afraid to talk to a prostitute 
at the polls. I want to say that they 
would very much prefer to talk to 
them at the polls than to have their 
husbands talk to them in houses li- 
censed by men for that purpose.” 





The Pittsburg Leader, in comment- 
ing editorially on the great suffrage 
parade in New York, says: “Men are 
looking more at women now as fellow 
human beings, with the same social, 
industrial and economic problems to 
solve as themselves, rather than as 
women, as representatives of their 
sex. Men are coming to see more ev- 
ery day that their interests as men, 
as representatives of a sex, are less 
important, reach to a less distance, 
than their interests as human beings. 
It is this view, broadening steadily 
that has driven so many men into the 
active propaganda for woman suf- 
rage.” 





Mrs. Alice L. Park of Palo Alto, on 
her way from California to Budapest. 
visited as many Suffrage Headquar- 


ters as she could. She was especially 


struck by the one in Philadelphia. 
“The Philadelphia Headquarters are 
splendidly equipped,” she said, “hand- 
some and spacious, with efficient su- 


perintendence, prompt service, full 
supplies of literature and _ suffrage 
novelties, and with portraits and 


posters on the walls. I was especial: 
ly impressed by the number of roller- 
topped desks and the other furniture. 
When I think of the little cubbyholes 
where I have worked, and have had 
to wrap papers on the floor for want 
of a table, the contrast was great. All 
that ‘shipshapeness’ was most inspir- 
ing. So was the businesslike way in 
which everything was done. It re 
minded me of the Headquarters main 
tained in Los Angeles during the Cali- 
fornia campaign.” 








vote the second reading will be car 
ried by a large majority. Its defeat 
can only mean that under present 
conditions—the conditions created by 
the evasions and delays and machina. 
tions of the last three years—the 
House of Commons is no longer capa- 
ble of giving a ‘free’ vote on the ques- 
tion. What fs at stake is not the fate 
of the women’s suffrage movement, 
but the credit of the House of Com. 
mons.” 





country. If there is really a ‘free’ 
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MISSOURI WOMEN 
SECURE ADVANCE 





Equal Guardianship Law Won 
by Aroused Women—Takes 
Effect in June 





Missouri's new equal guardianship 
law, which was passed by this year's 
Legislature and goes into effect in 
June, was secured through the efforts 
of the women of that State. The new 
law gives mothers and fathers equal 
jurisdiction over their children. 


Suffragists have long pointed out 
the need of a change from the old 
system. A year ago last March the 
matter was first brought to the at- 
tention of Mrs. S. Louise Marsh. She 
was aroused by the gross advantage 
taken by a drunken father in appro- 
priating the wages of his fifteen-year- 
old daughter. This was the more un- 
fair, inasmuch as both the daughter 
and her brother, at the death of their 
mother, had been turned over to the 
tender mercies of an orphan asylum. 

Mrs, Marsh felt the necessity of 
action, and began to make appeals to 
the public and legislators. She wrote 
700 letters on the matter. More 
than 6000 women pledged their sup- 
port to the bill. The Missouri legis- 
lators responded by passing the meas- 
ure, 

A number of letters have reached 
Mrs, Marsh, expressing the gratitude 
of mothers. 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has established an agency in the 
Singer Building, New York, conducted 
by a woman, and employing only 
women solicitors. This branch of 
work has attracted many educated 
women. They receive training in in- 
surance principles at first, followed 
by an efficient course in life insur- 
ance practice. The nature of the 
work appeals to women, as insurance 
protects the home. It is said that 
women wage earners of today have 
been much neglected by insurance 
men, and it is predicted that a real 
consideration of the life insurance 
needs of women will result in forms 
of policies especially adapted to their 
necessities. 


NEW ENGLAND TO 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


(Concluded from Page 153.) 











pecially pleasant and fruitful occa- 
sion. 

There will be good solid work done, 
we hope, at the three meetings of the 
Work Conference on Thursday after- 
noon and Friday morning and after- 
nono. All interested are invited. At 
the Festival Thursday evening the 
plan is to have about twenty short 
speeches. Buy your tickets early, or 
you may not be able to get them. 

The New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its 46th annual 
meeting on May 22. In connection, a 
New England Conference on methods 
of work will be held for the first time 
on May 22 and 23. 

The Conference will open at 585 
Boylston street, Boston, on the after- 
noon of May 22. At 2.30 there will 
be a brief business meeting of the 
New England W. S. A. for the elec- 
tion of officers and transaction of 
other business. At 3 P. M. the Con- 
ference will begin. Maud Wood Park 
will tell about the Mississippi Valley 
Conference, and suffragists from the 
various New England States will dis- 
cuss the best methods of getting the 
measure through the Legislature. 

At 6 P. M. the annual May Festival 
and supper will take place at the 
Twentieth Century Club rooms. This 
is generally one of the most enjoy- 
able occasions of the suffrage year. 
Tickets, $1.25, may be had at the 
office of The Woman's Journal. 

The demand for supper tickets is 
pretty sure to be greater than the 
supply. Secure them early if you 
want to be sure of them. An especial- 
ly lively program is in preparation. 

On Friday, May 23, the New Eng- 
land Conference will continue at 586 
Boylston street, morning and after- 
noon, and will discuss the best ways 
to educate the public, so that the 
woman suffrage amendment to the 
constitution may carry when it is sub- 
mitted to the voters. 

In the evening an open-air meeting 
is planned, addressed by Miss Mar- 
garet Foley and others. 
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MAX EASTMAN 


Will Convince Many 
Contemptuous of Poetry 
That They are Essentially 
Poetic Threugh 


The Enjoyment 
of Poetry 


A Book that} Aims to 
Increase Pleasure 


This delightful inquiry into the 
nature of poetry, shows its vital re- 
lation to every-day life,—that versi- 
fication is but one expression of it, 
that many colloquial and slang 
phrases are others. 


The book will intensify the pleas- 
ure of those that love it, and may 
well open the ears and eyes of 
those insensible to it. But its 
prime value lies in the entertain- 
ment it gives} for though its intent 
is serious indeed, the wit, humor, 
and lightness of the writing make 
it the reverse of abstruse. It 
should be read for its own sake. 


$1.25 net ; by mail $1.34 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
ae A : New York 

















_THE MISSION OF _ 
VICTORIA WILHELMINA 


The Story of an Unmarried Mother 
BY JEANNE BARTHOLOW MAGOUN 
Dr. Katharine B. ‘Davis, Superintendent 
New York State Reformatory for Women, 
says: “I think it is very well done and it 
reminds me very forcibly of the experi- 
ences of one or two of my girls; those 
who have felt most the responsibility of 
bringing a new soul into the world. I am 
sorry that they do not all feel that way.” 


Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, President 
Bowdoin College, says: “It is a graphic 
description of temptation, sin, punish- 


ment, repentance and forgiveness.” 

Dr. John Howard Melish, Church of the 
Holy Trinity says: “I should like to see 
it in the hands of every girl between 
Sf aa and twenty-five in this great 
gy.” 


Emily Montague Bishop, author of “Daily 
Ways to Health,” “The Road to ‘Seventy 
Years Young,’” etc., says: “A most con- 
vincing argument—and one that pulls at 
the heartstrings—for motherhood ” 
Lillian D. Wald, Heury Street Settlement, 
New York, says: “It is a simple story 
that carries a message which ought to 
take its place in the propaganda for in 
struction on this important matter.” 
Grace H, Dodge, International Y. W. C. A., 
says: “I have enjcyed reading it and 
feel that it will be of service to many. 
It presents the subject in a new way and 
it should be of value.” 
Robert A. Woods, South End House, Bos- 
ton, says: “The story is downright, sane 
and human, and I am sure that it will 
do much good.” 
Price $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 

Obtainable through all bookstores or of 

the publisher, 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 

225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WASHING 


CaseEO compound 


BY PARCEL POST 
Take advantage of the cheap trans- 
portation and secure a ten package 
carton of Cameo by sending us & 
cents. We pay postage. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING CO., 
Worcester, Mass. 

















WANTED—Means of livelihood by 
an educated young woman, 9 years in 


this country, who can write and 
speak English. Will take any kind of 
work. Address, H. L., Woman’s Jour 


nal. 


~ LAND’S END 


Rockport, - Massachusetts 
The going abroad and 
wishes to let bungalow for the 
a living-room with 
sleeping porch, two 
besides kitchen 
Fine sea view, 
Address, 





owner is 

her 
bas 
place; 


summer. It 
large fire 
bedrooms bath, 
and maid's room. 
piazzas, and electricity. 

MISS MARY WARE ALLEN 
5 Riedesel Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

The Ohio W. S. A. has adopted as 
its official organ, “Everywoman,” 
which is published weekly at Colum: 
bus. 


and 





The Ministerial Union of Wilming 
ton. Del., before adjourning for the 
summer, went on record as favoring 
equal suffrage, and appointed the pres- 
ident, the Rev. George Edward Reed, 
and the secretary, the Rev. J. E. 
Hunsberger, a committee to address 
a communication to the Senate, at 
Washington, endorsing the proposed 
amendment to the U. S. Constitution 
granting suffrage to women. 
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BB 
THE TALLEST MAN 


Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale, in a lately published letter, 
points out some of the fallacies in Mrs. A. J, George's compari- 
sens between the laws of suffrage and non-suffrage States. This 
is also Miss Minnie Bronson’s favorite line of argument, and the 
antis are falling back upon it more and more, as their old objec- 
tions break down under them one by one. We therefore re- 
publish in this issue the main part of Prof. Fisher's letter, and 
call the attention of our readers to it. 

Prof. Fisher says that if the stature of Connecticut men 
were to be compared with that of men elsewhere, it would not 
be rational to compare the tallest man in Connecticut with the 
tallest man to be fownd anywhere in the 47 other States, and to 
draw the conclusion that men in Connecticut were shorter than 
elsewhere if a single taller man could be found in all the rest 
cf the Union. He says the proper way would be to compare the 
averages. Prof. Fisher adds that if a comparison were made in 
this way between the Suffrage and non-suffrage States, the 
former would probably average higher in legislation as to wom- 
en’s labor, the age of protection, etc. 

Taking averages, this is conspicuously true. Of the nine 
suffrage States, three have eight-hour laws for women (Colorado 
California and Washington), and two have nine-hour laws (Utah 
and Idaho). Thus out of these nine States five have such laws 
while out of the 39 non-suffrage States none have eight-hour 
laws and only a small fraction have nine-hour laws. The age 
cf protection for girls is 18 in at least six of the nine suffrage 
States—Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Kansas and California. 
Only a small minority of the 39 non-suffrage States have raised 
it to 18. 

And such changes are easierto get, where women are voters. 
A committee ef the Connecticut Legislature a few weeks ago 
turned down unanimously a proposal to raise the age of protec- 
tion to 18. The California Legislature has just carried a similar 
law. It had been defeated over and over, before women were 
enfranchised, This year, it went through the Senate by a unan- 
imous vote, and this led Mrs. Alice L. Park, who had worked 
for the bill in vain in former years, to say that “one vote is 
worth a ton of influence,” A. S. B. 


“THE SAME PURSUIT” 


Cardinal Gibbons said in a letter read at a recent anti-sut- 
frage meeting: “Equal rights do not imply that both sexes 
should engage promiscuously in the same pursuit.” That might 
have been said when the matter under discussion was the admis- 
sion of women to pursue the various trades and professions, but 
it does not apply to the suffrage question. Women are already 
admitted “promiscuously” to almost all pursuits, and, though the 
Cardinal would perhaps deplore it, he would hardly forbid it. 
But voting is not a pursuit—unless to the hired repeater. 

Says the Cardinal, “Each sex should discharge those duties 
which are adapted to its physical constitution and are sanctioned 
by the canons of society.” No one has ever seriously contended 
that a woman’s physical constitution is too frail for her to cast a 
ballot. As for the canons of society, they vary from country 
to country, from State to State, and even from year to year. A 
year ago in Oregon, Kansas or Arizona, three years ago in Cali- 
fornia, four years ago in Washington, for a woman to cast a vote 
would have been contrary to the canons of society. This year it 
is strictly correct, and even fashionable. Dignitaries, lay and 
clerical, commend the women who go to the polls, and blame 
those who stay away. 























A striking instance has lately been given of the extent to 
which some English newspapers will go in suppressing suffrage 
news. Not long ago the militant suffragettes held a meeting 
that filled the biggest hall in London to overflowing, and took 
up a collection of $75,000. The event was given large space in 
the American press, the amount of money raised being looked 
upon as remarkable. The London Daily News did not even 
mention the meeting! 


_ MUNCHAUSEN AS AUTHORITY 
Dr. Anna H, Shaw's explicit denial of the footeh state- 
ment which the antis have been attributing to her about 
“making motherhood a governmental institution” has caused 
concern to some of the more conscientious among those ladies. 
Mrs. Frank Foxcroft of Cambridge, Mass., who had helped to 
circulate the story in good faith, writes to Miss Marjorie Dor- 
man of Brooklyn: 

“Can you tell me where to find definite authority to re- 
inforce the statement that you made in the Brooklyn Eagle of 
March 26, to the effect that Dr. Anna Shaw approved of ‘making 
motherhood a governmental institution’? As you have no 
doubt noticed, The Woman’s Journal this week contains a posi- 
tive denial by Dr. Shaw. Of course, we Antis are not pro- 
foundly convinced by Dr, Shaw's personal word, but we cannot 
expect the general public to be as skeptical as we, and if there 
is any definite proof available we should be very glad to get it.” 
Miss Dorman published this letter in last Sunday's Eagle, 
and follows it up with an amusing account of her efforts to 
trace the story to its origin. 

“Not being able to find a copy of The Woman's Journal in 
Brooklyn,” she says, “I took my life in my hands and invaded 
suffrage headquarters at 505 Fifth avenue. I spent a perfectly 
good anti nickel to further the cause of ‘votes for women,’ and 
came away with a copy of The Woman's Journal which was 
issued the day of the parade.” 

She then quotes from it Dr. Shaw’s denial, 

“Matters certainly looked bad for the Antis,” continued 
Miss Dorman, “when Mrs, George Phillips of Brooklyn found 
that the interview had first appeared in Pearson's Magazine in 
February, 1910. So I called on the editor of Pearson's, Mr. 
Thompson, and asked him about the interview. He seemed 
very much surprised” that its correctness had ever been ques- 
tioned. He said that he wrote to Dr. Shaw and asked her for 
an interview, and when she consented he sent Richard Barry 
to ascertain just what the equal suffrage leaders expected to 
do with their votes. Mr, Thompson explained that Mr. Barry 
was a distinguished war correspondent, a writer of reliability, 
ard that his interview as published had never been questioned. 

“Then to make matters doubly sure I called on Mr. Barry 
and got his version of the affair, He seemed to be amused at 
the news of Dr. Shaw’s denial. . 

“‘Just like all politicians,’ he said. ‘If they don’t think 
their politics are warmly received they recall them.’ 

“Now the Antis are waiting,” continued Miss Dorman, “to 
see if The Woman's Journal will come out and apologize to 
them, or just What Alice Stone Blackwell will do about it. The 
prestige of the paper seems to demand some form of apology.” 

The editor of Pearson’s Magazine was very poorly informed 
when he told Miss Dorman that the correctness of Richard 
Barry's article had never been questioned. Pearson’s Maga- 
zine for February came out in the latter part of January. The 
Woman's Journal of Jan, 29, 1910, said editorially: 

“Mr. Richard Barry contributes to the February issue of 
Pearson's Magazine, which describes him as ‘a distinguished 
war correspondent and trained observer,’ an article entitled ‘A 
Political Promise from Women.’ In it Mr. Barry professes to 
report interviews with a number of prominent suffragists as to 
why they want the ballot and what they would do with it if 
they had it. His prejudice against equal rights for women is 
manifest throughout. His accuracy may be judged from the 
following samples: He refers to Mrs. Matilda Josslyn Gage as 
a ‘determined spinster. He says that Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
RBlatch ‘put both her two daughters through Cornell University. 
One took a course in civil engineering and the other a course 
iu blacksmithing.’ Mrs, Blatch has only one daughter. This 
amazing Mr. Barry further informs us that ‘eighteen months 
ago’ the National Suffrage Association made Mrs. O. H. P 
Belmont its Honorary President and moved its office to New 
York City, It moved its headquarters to New York about five 
months ago. Mrs. Belmont has given her generous help to 
ihe society without holding any office in it whatever. Since 
Mr. Barry falls into such flagrant errors in regard to plain 
matters of fact, about which there can be no possible dispute, 
it is no wonder that, in purporting to give interviews with 
women for whose opinions he has so little sympathy, he should 
report them as saying many things which their friends know 
they never could or would have said. Pearson's Magazine was 
under no obligation to give a presentation of the views of the 
suffragists, but if it professed to do so, it should have given 
such a presentation as they would endorse. Next month Mr. 
Barry is going to write up the Anti-Suffrage Association. To 
make things even, Pearson's ought to have engaged Mrs. Ida 
H. Harper to expound the views of the Antis.” 





= 


It will thus be seen that the correctness of Mr. Barry’s 
article in Pearson's Was challenged very promptly. Later he 
Was engaged by Mr. Edward W. Bok to write up equal suffrage 
in the Western States. His article on that subject was full 
of misstatements so utterly wild that among suffragists his 
name has ever since been very nearly synonymous with that 
cf Baron Munchausen. 


Mary Stuart asked her insurgent nobles what warrant they 
could give her that they would keep their promises. “Our 
honor and our word,” was the reply. “They are too slight and 
unsolid pledges,” answered the Queen. “Add at least a handful 
of thistledown to give them weight in the balance.” So any 
suffragist who knows his record would say of any statement 
that rests only on the word of Mr. Richard Barry. 

It now remains to be seen whether the organ of the antis 
will retract its unfounded accusation. A. S. B. 


TWO MORE MISSTATEMENTS. 


The organ of the National Anti Association in its May issue 
reprints the press despatch which quoted Miss Margaret Wilson 
#s against equal suffrage, and omits to print the second 
despatch, sent out on the heels of the first, in which Miss Wil- 
son denied it and said she was in favor. 

It also republishes the oft-refuted falsehood that Pasadena 
was dry until women got the ballot, and went wet at the first 
election afterward. Before women got the ballot, Pasadena was 
not dry in the Eastern sense—that is, the sale of liquor was not 
wholly forbidden—but the temperance regulations were fairly 
strict. At the first election after the women Were enfranchised 
two ordinances were placed before the voters, one making the 
temperance regulations still more atringent, the other providing 
for total prohibition. The former was carried, the latter de- 
feated. These facts were published in The Woman’s Journal 
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roy ein hana? 
of June 8, 1912, on the authority of Mr. J. H. Braly, a well-known 
summer resident of Pasadena. There was never any authority 
for the other story except an anonymous newspaper canard. 
The antis read The Woman's Journal carefully, looking for 
“handles” against the cause; yet they have repeated this par 
ticular falsehood a score of times since it was authoritatively 
disproved. We shall wait to see whether their organ now pub. 
lishes a retraction and apology. A. 8, B. 





DO MEN WANT TO VOTE? 


Only one-eighth of the male citizens of voting age in Colum- 
bus voted at the charter commission election last week. The 
Ohio Woman says: 

“There were 45,368 registered voters in the city, yet only 
10,952 4ook enough interest in their own city to vote either yes 
or no on one of the most important questions which has ever 
come before the people. 

“Last September the men of Columbus voted against woman 
suffrage because it was claimed women are represented by men, 
yet yesterday, when the question of city government came wp, 
the men who were opposed to woman suffrage and insisted upon 
representing the women did not vote at all. 

“It was noticeable that the Sixteenth ward, where woman 
suffuage carried and received the greatest number of votes, 
showed the greatest interest in the charter commission. In the 
south end of Columbus, where woman suffrage was defeated 
badly, a light vote was cast yesterday. This proves that the 
people who insist upon representing the women at the ballot 
box do not represent themselves, to say nothing about represent- 
ing the women.” _ 

In the suffrage States, when women cast a small vote al 
some local election, the fact is held up by Eastern antis as proof 
of women’s unfitness for the ballot. In the case of men it is so 
common that it is hardly noticed. Except at presidential elec- 
tions, it is the rule rather than the exception for the majority 
of the men who could register and vote to neglect their politi- 
cal duties. But this is never looked upon as a reason why the 
more pubflie-spirited minority should be debarred from the ballot- 
box. Sauce for the gander, however, is not sauce for the goose 

A. 8. B. 





HARD ON HIS FRIENDS 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has unintentionally cast a severe slur 
upon the character of almost all the women opposed to equal 
suffrage. He says in the Outlook: 

“The right to vote implies the duty of voting. If the ignor- 
ant, the vicious and the corrupt can vote, the intelligent, the 
virthous and the honest are compelled to vote, not by a law 
which fines them, but by a conscience _whieh compels them.” 

Women now have the school vote in more than half the 
States of the Union. They are using it in growing numbers— 
in Massachusetts, at any rate, their vote from 1890 to 1910 
averaged 15,600, while in 1911 it rose to 22,755, and in 1912 
jumped to 48,127—but it is still true that the majority of women, 
and a particularly large majority of the antis, do not vote at 
school elections. Yet “the ignorant, the vicious and the corrupt” 
women can vote at these electionss therefore, according to Dr. 
Abbott's reasoning, it is clear that the antis who refrain are not 
“intelligent, virtuous and honest.” 

Curiously enough, many of the antis themselves boast in 
one breath of tie smallness of women’s school vote and admit 
their own abstention, and in the next breath declare that the 
right to vote implies the duty, and that if they had the full bal- 
lot their conscience would force them to go to the polls. They 
should ponder the words of Bishop Basil to the devil, in South- 


‘ley’s poem: 


“A maxim, as thou knowest, it is, 
Whereof all laws partake, 
That no one may of his own wrong 
His own advantage make.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: “With rare exceptions, the 
ladies who make a specialty of opposing equal suffrage do not 
use the school ballot. With what consistency, then, can the) 
object to full suffrage on the ground that it would impose upon 
them ‘an added duty?’ By actions which speak louder than 
words, they every year declare their conviction that the right 
to vote carries with it no duty or obligation whatever.” 

A. 8S. B. 


LA FOLLETTE AND HEFLIN 


In Congress last week Mr, La Follette of Washington 
offered an amendment to the income tax section of the tariff 
bill, providing for the taxing of women only in the States where 
they have a vote. He defended his proposition with a speech 
on “taxation without representation” lines. 

This called out from Mr. Heflin of Alabama one of his 
characteristically vulgar speeches, He said, in part: 

“We have trusts of every character. They say they have a 
chicken food trust, and they whitewash sawdust and feed it to 
the chickens. It is said that out in Oklahoma a genfleman fed 
his hens this whitewashed sawdust, and he put a sitting of 
thirteen eggs under a hen, and when she hatched them twelve 
of them were woodpeckers and the thirteent! had a wooden leg. 


Little Feminine Fellows 

“There are trusts and monopolies of every kind, and these 
little feminine fellows are crawling around here talking about 
woman suffrage. I have seen them here in this Capitol—the 
suffragette and a little henpecked fellow crawling along beside 
her; that is her husband. She is a suffragette and he is a mor- 
tal suffering yet.” 

Mental and moral height have something to do with men’s 
views on equal suffrage, but physica! height nothing at all. In 
Louisiana, a few years ago, the chief champion of votes for 
women was the tallest man in the Legislature. Abraham 
Lincoln, Phillips Brooks, Col. Higginson and many other men 
who were exceptionally big in stature as well as in heart, have 
been advocates of equal rights for women. As for Senator La 
Follette—not Representative La Follette, who took part in the 
skirmish—he is short of stature but a formidable fighter, and 
the trusts are more afraid of his litde finger than of Heflin’s 
whole body. 

Heflin seems to have gone on the principle of the old law- 
yer’s advice to the young one: “When you have no case, abuse 
the plaintiff's attorney.” A. 8. B, 
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. UFFRAG well as of other people’s property. To fancy that they will be 
4 8 E STATUS turned from their course by any resolutions of protest from 20 RECRUITS FOUND 





America is the emptiest folly. 


Free States The second reason, and the one that has the more influ-| Enthusiastic Y. H. B. Club of New York City Orders 
. Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, Coalifornia,| 4.6 ig the wish to clear our own skirts. From this point of Papers by the Thousand—“Have Voted The Wo- 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. view the passing of resolutions denouncing the militants is both man’s Journal Their Paper and Will Push It.” 

States Where Amendment is Now Before Voters superfluous and useless. It is superfluous, because the Ameri- — 

House Senate Goes to Voters|/can suffrage movement is and always has been peaceful, and “Send 1,000 copies of The Woman's Journal of May 17 to 
Montana .......06. windoa sous ee 15-2 1914 is not in the least danger of becoming militant; and it is use-| Miss Elisabeth Freeman for the Y. H. B. Club.” “Send 1,600 
eth sigeee \ewedeses cect 49-3 19-3 1914 less, or very nearly so, because the liars who assert otherwise | copies of The Woman's Journal of May 24 to Miss Elisabeth 
North: Dakota ...... wetoa'd 1914 will keep right on lying, no matter what resolutions we pass.! Freeman for the Y. H. B. Club.” 
South Dakota ........... .. 70-30 41-2 1914 The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association adopted a resolution These two orders have just been received from New York. 
WincONBIN ......ccccceeece 47-26 17-15 1914 declaring their absolute non-militancy; and much good it did| The indications are that they are the beginning of busy days 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and them, There lies before me as I write a lantern slide which’ for The Journal in the metropolis, for the Y. H. B. Club is com- 
Must Pass Another was sent to all the moving picture theatres in Michigan shortly | posed of young working girls who are full of zeal for the Cause. 
before the election. One half represents a virago, hatchet and!They have “voted to make The Woman's Journal their paper 


LOWER Sccaee seivcdecesesens 81-26 31-15 , 1916 
Mow JOTOOF ..ccccccecccces 46-5 14-5 1914 torch in hand, with a background of blazing ruins; the other,| and will push it,” as Miss Freeman writes. 
ees SEE oat cus sve deabees 125-5 40-2 1915 a woman seated by the evening lamp with her children at her The Y. H. B. Club, twenty strong, sold The Woman's Journal 
Pennsylvania .... 0 «2... ees 131-70 26-22 1915 knee. Above is printed, “This woman wants the vote: This|/in New York City during the parade of May 3 and reported “The 
. woman doesn't,” and underneath, “Voie No on Women’s Suf-| papers sold like wildfire and we could easily have sold several 
frage.” ee OE thousand more.” They took part in the parade as the “White 
The Legislatures of three other States—Maine, Michigan and — : Zouaves” and wore pretty white uniforms and the yellow Jour- 
West Virginia—gave majority votes of both Houses for the sub- {\ > ¢«" nal “‘newsy” bags. Miss Freeman and several others have writ- 
mission of equal suffrage, but in Maine and West Virginia the LET US KEEI COOL ten especially to say how handsome they looked. 
legislative majority fell short of the needed two-thirds, and in The vast majority of American suffragists disapprove These girls are all self-supporting and all suffragists, of 
Michigan the amendment failed to carry the popular vote. | heartily of militant methods, They are also naturally dis-|course, They want to raise money for the Cause and they pre- 





iressed by the prejudice aroused in the minds of the Indifferent, |fer to do it in the most useful way. They believe in The Jour- 
SEATTLE Is REDEEMED of people on the fence, and even of some weak-kneed suffrag: nal as excellent propaganda and they find that it sells. They 
ists, by the sensational press reports of the violence in England, | have made a fine start toward raising money for an empty treas- 
ora cae served up daily with all manner of exaggeration and distortion, |"ry, they are increasing The Journal income materially, and if 
Equal suffrage has brought about a great change in Seattle.|anq spread before a public understanding neither the militants’ | they can continue their excellent work they’ will help us “land” 
The Western Woman's Outlook, the organ of the Washington] motives nor their provocation. But the greater the hue and|our much sought big advertising. 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, says in its issue of April 24: ery the less we should allow ourselves to be stampeded, Above The “Scribe” of the Club has promised to send us a short 
“Seattle is unquestionably the cleanest city of any consid-|4;; we should pray for the power to “see the large things] Weekly account of their doings, Lest anyone think that the 
erable size on the Pacific Coast, morally as well as physically. ‘arge and the small things small.” Y ii. &. Club has an uninteresting time and does nothing but 
Since the overthrow of the official vice agencies, the abolition of Our distance from the scéne of conflict ought to enable us| S¢l! papers, I quote from the “Scribe”: 
the restricted district, the suppression of the white slave traffic];, consider it with a certain detachment, and to look at it “It all happened in the simplest way. A number of young 
and the systematic police war on the various kinds of criminals,| .omewhat from the viewpoint from which it will be regarded in|gitls lunched daily in the Suffrage Club and digested it. ‘Then 
the city has undergone a wonderful change, In the past} history. Both the British government and the British militants] Miss Elsie MacKenzie, militant suffragette, conceived the idea 
eighteen months Seattle has advanced in reputation from being} are using unethical methods; but the sins of the government|of a Junior Suffrage Circle, and the rest was easy. The first 
regarded as ‘the second city in the Union in importance of its|;ave been by far the heavier of the two. When the long-con-| meeting was called toward the end of January, and the encour- 
vice traffic,” to that of the being the most moral place of equal] tinued denial of justice leads to disorders—even to culpable dis-|aging number of four of both sexes turned out, But this encour: 


sive in the entire West. orders—history always lays the chief blame upon those by |asement did not discourage, We discussed ways and means of 
luring other members to the fold, and pronounced the initial 


meeting a blazing success. At the next meeting some more boys 


SHAI ry 7 » different when people look back upon it from a perspective of 
u4L WE DENOUN 
; E E CE? and girls joined, but it soon became evident to the former that 


years. 
It is impossible to look on without emotion at this duel be-| the feminine element predominated numerically as well as other- 


tween a handful of courageous women and a bunch of stubborn] Wise, and therefore the gentlemen gracefully though ruefully 
politicians backed with all the despotic power of official po-| retired. Since then the club has remained a suffrage organiza- 
sition; impossible also not to admire the women’s determination |tion of women, by women and for women, and will probably 
and desperate bravery— remain so until 1915, when the boys will be glad to resume mem 

“One faith against a whole earth's unbelief, bership in their eagerness to be placed on the list of that part 

One soul against the flesh of all mankind.” of masculine humanity that favored the enfranchisement of 
Nor is the duel so unequal as it looks at first sight. 
the real inequality is the other way. It is young David against 
big Goliath. 
These particular women may live or die, but the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle is sure. More than sixty years ago 
Wendell Phillips said of the defenders of another injustice: 
“They have put wickedness into the statute book, and its 


whom justice was denied. This whole matter will seem very 





Many enemies of equal suffrage, and some friends, are 
urging the Suffrage Associations to pass resolutions against 
militancy in England. If we feel it needful to put in our oar 
it is more fitting to protest against the cause of the trouble 
ian against its symptoms. The cause is the long-continued 
denial of justice to women. 

the demand for any resolutions at all on our part is a 
iresh illustration of the double standard that is set up, not 
only for men and women, but for suffragists and anti-suffragists. 
Has a single branch of the Anti-Suffrage Association passed a 
resolution condemning the violence and obscenity in which the 
wti-suffragists indulged at the time of the Washington pa- 
tule? Has one of its branches ever rebuked the violence and 
hwlessness which English anti-suffragists. have been com- 
mitting for years, before as well as since the suffragettes 
adopted their present tactics? Not one. 

How has it been with other agitations abroad in behalf 
(f enlarged freedom? Have their sympathizers in this country 
felt called upon to get togéther and pass resolutions denounc- 
ing their excesses? The recent Belgian strike was mainly 


Rather,| Women before being compelled to do so. 

“One of the principal objects of the club is to fit ifs aem- 
bers for public persuasion, and to this end debates are held, suf- 
frage news of the day is discussed, a different member is invited 
each meeting to take the chair and conduct, There is no par- 
liamentary formality, but in spite of this, we do not all talk at 
once. Some of us, it is true, talk a little too much, and others 
destruction is just as certain as if they had put gunpowder 4 little too little, but then—we are young and life is long, and 
under the Capitol. Hearts and sentiments are alive, and we all] We will learn. In the meantime there is much to do, and we are 
know that the gentlest of Nature’s growths or motions will, in|80ing at it with a vim and energy all our own,—a vigor pecu- 
time, burst asunder or wear away the proudest dead-weight liarly and exclusively Y. H. B. ‘ 

man can heap upon them. You may build your Capitol of “*All for the Cause!’ That magic phrase and inspiration! 
granite, and pile it high as the Rocky Mountains; if it is It sold us all our papers on the day of our great parade, and 
founded on or mixed up with iniquity, the pulse of a girl will in| Starts us with renewed enthusiasm on our work for the com- 


“ee as the suffrage movement in England is mainly peace- see tons 1 Gowns ASB ing year. With the assistance of our excellent and beloved 
1 « ‘ TOC ic 2 , . 
; . id a eS ~ agp iran : America hold ee leader, Miss Elisabeth Freeman, hope runs large and energy at 
leelings and pass resolutions of condemnation because a small . j i 3 j 

, 1 its highest pitch. 

twinority of the strikers broke windows, smashed machines, SUGGESTED RESOLUTIONS “After the performance of our play, ‘The Drill of the White 
assaulted non-union workmen, tampered with railroad tracks ae, Zouaves,’ work was suspended for two weeks, but we missed 


Several State and local Suffrage Associations have already 
passed resolutions on the subject of militancy, and others are 
considering the question of doing so. If it seems expedient to 
adopt resolutions, the following form would cover the ground: 
Whereas, since Noy. 1, W912, American women have been 
given full suffrage in three States and one Territory, and the 
Legislatures of twelve more States have cast majority votes of 
both Houses in favor of submitting the question to the voters, 
be it 

Resolved, That American women have no temptation to 
resort to militancy, and that we will stick to the peaceful 
methods which have succeeded so well in the past. 

Whereas, England is in turmoil because of the long-con- 


each other so much that we soon had a reunion at the home of 
one of the girls, This was intended purely for frolic, but so fall 
of suffrage are the girls that they bring it in to their very fun 
One of the games of the evening Was a Jingle Game which is 
played as follows: A question is decided upon and a noun as 
irrelevant as possible to the question is chosen. The question 


aud planted bombs? When India was showing its wish for self 
fovernment by a whole series of political assassinations, did 
‘American critics of British Yule in India hold meetings to de- 
Nounce the Hindoos? They disapproved of the assassinations, 
‘i course, but they made them a text for calling public atten- 
lion to the grievances that had provoked them, and they com- 
ended the statesmanlike course of Lord Morley in lessening 
the discontent by giving India a larger measure of self-govern- 
ment. When Russian revolutionists blew up one tyrant after 
another with bombs, did the American friends of Russian free- 
dom pass resolutions denouncing their acts? Most of them dis- 
*‘)proved of such methods, but they let the weight of their in- 
dignation fall not on the symptoms but on their cause—not on 
the bombs, but on the tyranny that had caused them. In tinued denial of justice to women, therefore, be & 

heland within the past year Orangemen and Nationalists have!’ Resolved, That we urge the British government to take the 
been committing terrible violence, but have the sympathizers ouly statesmanlike way of curing the present troubles, by bring- 
of either party felt it necessary to hold meetings in America ing in and carrying with the least possible delay a bill extend. 
aud denounce the doings of their friends in the Emerald Isle? ing Parliamentary suffrage to women. 

Not they! When the Pope some years ago publicly condemned 
the plan of campaign adopted by the Home Rulers at that 


must then be answered in rhyme, and the irrelevant word must 
appear in the jingle. Very amusing were the many efforts at 
rhyme, and here is one of them: 
“Question: Did she really mean it? 
“Irrelevant noun: Table. 
“Did she really mean it, girls? 
That anti-suffragist with curls, 
As she thumped her little table 
Just as hard as she was able 
And insisted that real women ought to always stay at home? 


“Then tell me, little anti, 
In your foolish little shanty, 
Where's your own home and your table 


Most women, like most men, vote not from an abstract sense 


lilme—a plan of lawless violence not limited to inanimate]! duty, but because their interest has been aroused in the re- acik Gecliaees til ala eis alia 
sult of the election. Hence their vote is large at large elections ARG Cxpe JOU SFC ay 


hjects, as in the case of the s 

8, as > Co suffragettes, but extending also , en sre ; . , » ¢ 

(0 sensitive flesh ‘and blood—the displeasure of Irish Ameri-|#"4 small at small elections—Julia Ward Howe. Why you're out here for the antis when you ought to be at 

‘ans iia home?” 

“ans was extreme. “St, Peter's pence,” a voluntary contribu- Who are the Y. H. B.'s? That is their secret. There are 

tion ta é ° ‘ 8: i § f . 

he 8 up annually for the Pope, fell off in the United only twenty of them, ‘They have a good time and do euncttont 

eg at ton to a mere fraction of the usual amount, In work. May their numbers increase! We need ten clubs like 

Nobody a ee a a er oe wie ihem in New York City alone, We need Y. I. B.’s everywhere! 
y else does or is expected to do. A. S. B. Agnes FE. Ryan. 


A feature of the literary exercises now generally being con- 
ducted in the rural and town schools are debates on certain 
subjects of public interest. One of the main subjects for dis- 
cussion for the past few weeks has been Weman’'s Suffrage. 
Whether the mothers are urging the children to debate this 












































THE TWO REASONS question or have been prevailing on the teachers to select it to a ee Se 
ascertain with what success the pupils are able to handle it is a 
‘ 
question difficult to answer.—-Wilmington (Del.) Journal. WANTED: URGENT 
. Two reasons are given why we should take such action = 
Une j = =_— os 
“ig that it may help to dissuade the English militants from §A number of our subscribers each month return our billing Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman in 
fuer present course. That hope is idle. If they are not in slip called “Important” with words to this effect: “We always every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
en by the earnest and repeated resolutions of protest that} read the advertisements in the Journal.” least 10 copies of The Women’s Journal per week. She 
ae been passed year after year by the great bodies of non may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
: ~~ suffragists in England, what chance is there that they more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
‘Ould listen to protests from America? The En 
: > English non- 4 paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
I 
mata are on the spot and may be supposed to understand FORM Or BEQUEST for papers at a distance warrants the change. 
=f Situation; we are on the other side of the globe, and the I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of eae = iain . 
‘tants will naturally say that we do not understand it. This , , 7 
‘omparativel . 4 i ; The Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- | We have a variety of ways to crucify our prophets. Some- 
found) pe as Then, gl ran ley A age Mongrel! tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum iltimes we pe't them to death with roses, sometimes we crown 
y convinced that they are taking the only way to end of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors i ; I HY . : or 

'he intermi P : ' ll} them with ridicule, and sometimes we pierce them to the heart 
te minable blocking of their bill in Parliament. They principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- i} with cold scorn. Our prejudices serve as good nails; and we 
. ve woman’s ballot will help to stop crying wrongs against port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion | on é : Ape yi - 

‘el, Wome bh . . ||always have a cross ready im our minds—the cross of Forgetful- 
in hn, and especially children. TBhey are so desperately of the principles which it advocates. 

*arnest that they are utterly reckless of their own lives, as — vine Awan, 
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POLICE, NOT MOB, OWA WOMEN DO STORY CARRIES _ |INCOME TAX E = 
SPOIL MEETINGS| NOT STOP WORK! BILLS THROUGH| MARRIED W MEN oO} 

: : Measure in “Com ress Treats' Largest Suffrage Meeting in 
Report of Violence to Militants Suffrage Campaign Pune Set Colorado Senate Pleased by Mrs.|  wife’s Income As if Belong- Thera Addressed by Prom. 
by “Enraged Citizens” Absurd- —Miss Flora Dunlap Elected| Robinson’s Joke and Her Re-| ing to Husband inent Men and Women. Cit 

ly Exaggerated Poesigest Sep _ Sorma_Peae Editor Woman's Journal: Dr. Andrew D. White occupied a 

‘ > After the victory for suffrage won| At the first annual luncheon of the ED Sir eee Sees Se eee _— echt tay. So Pape ae boeing A 

rhe press reports from England] . , : _| readers to certain provisions of the in-| have been the largest and most im- 

in the lowa Legislature the past win-| Women Lawyers in the Hotel McAl oa 
represent the suffragists as being : come tax measure now before Con-| pressive suffrage meeting ever held in ! 

: : é so ter, it seemed as though we would like| Pin, New York, last week, Senator rt of Tariff Bill H. R. 3821,| Ithaca, N. Y. It met at Sibley Dom nny 
valiantly protected by the police from Geet to chen 0 litle while ead of Helen Ring Robinson, of Colorado, gress, as part of Tar .R. ~ » we Bs y e, ; 
crowds of enraged citizens. The or- — © : : 50 teawr ches eintinaiial G8 aa Os which may injuriously affect women] with ten prominent Cornell men and the 
gan of the non-militant suffragists|"e*ted. writes Mrs. Ruby J. Eckerson, 7 ee and children. women among the speakers. Mrs edit 

ye says that most of the many meetings| Ut the Iowa suffragists are not going |form measures. She is the only Wom) pa assay 4 of the bill provides that| Frederick Bedell, ‘94, presided. 
; 34 held are undisturbed, and both mili-|'® Test very long, for the battle is aarti the Colorado Senate. there shall be levied and paid annually} Prof. Frank Thilly said he could noi J. 
ie Ps tants and non-militants agree in de-| **¢ed of us. and if we win out in the a after the Legislature met | Joon the entire net income accruing| see how the family could be injured as 
fA a claring that where hooliganism shows|°™4 We realize that much hard work ae Sereren See - “ din-| trom all sources to every citizen of|by. giving women a vote. _ the 
4 itself it is encouraged by the police] ™USt be done. a ae tan . chen + '0| the United States, a tax of one per} Prof. A. S. Johnson, of the eco- wen 
Ss instead of being repressed. Votes for| "ev. Mary A. Safford, who has been _ How Verk Sunes, “uns w a A cent. per annum upon such income] nomics department, speaking on the elec 
te Women says that even in Hyde Park|#" the South since last November, |C@:led on to speak I started with the) over and above $4,000. situation he found in California, said . 
or) the violent “antie” are only a smali!Ssent in her resignation as president totowtng little eaagres story Of 4| paragraph B provides that such net/it was not only a sentimental but a i 
minority of the crowd. Its editors,| #84 Campaign manager, and the State a ¢ he scene _— the onde ate! income shall include salaries, wages,| substantial injustice to exclude wom we, 
" > Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, have| Executive Board has elected Miss | 0! heaven, — I saw a man trying tO} compensation for personal service, in-|en from the ballot. city 
‘ separated from Mrs. Pankhurst, but Flora Dunlap president pro tem, to} 8et pant St. Peter, whe held the gate. come derived from professions, busi-| Dean Ernest Merritt, of the Grad om 
this is what they say of the meetings: act until the next convention, od pepe! to woe vues question, the| nesses, etc., and also from interest,| uate School, claimed that the burden cha 

The protection of the police consist Summer Campaign Planned man - -~ was a wetigeoen 7 the a rent, dividends, etc. of proof rests with those who oppose. . 

’ ed in breaking up every crowd that We are planning a summer cam- cad * heageagecedllgi—ein to te turne Paragraph D provides: “That there| Prof. J. E. Creighton, vice-president ‘ 
gathered round a member of the paign: Auto trips, Suffrage Day at ateng! with a = You = come IN| shall be deducted from the net income] of the Cornell Suffrage Club, outlined ver 
W. S. P..U. who set up a platform, in county fairs, open air speeches and here.’ Then a wena vous aP-| of each of such persons the sum ofj/its aims, “If men have thought this ihe 
seizing the woman, and in conducting many ways in which to reach the peo penren, and when, in maga to the! $4,000; that only one deduction of sungect a joke, it proves their stupid. om 
her (undér apparent but not actual ple with suffrage literature and ideas. | 5ame queen, she too replied that} $4,000 shall be made from the aggre- ity,’ he said. ; . Wh 
sleuth tn te heme Git Cee We have received many new recruits | She was a lawmaker, she wen usheres gate income of all the members of} Prof. Albert F. Pollard, of the Uni- han 
‘ they left her at the mercy of the low the past year, and they are going to}! 4 choles seat up in front. When the| any family composed of one or both] versity of London, agreed with the votl 
th . apt ] % ‘be much help to us with their enthu-| ale legislator plaintively protested} parents and one or more minor chil-|other speakers, but hoped American affe 
; om me saat segura _— -” meee siasm. to St. Peter at what he termed gross} dren, or husband and wife; but if the} women would not become militant. 0 
ee Dr, Nina Wilson Dewey of Des favoritiom, the saint answered, ‘oe wife is living permanently apart from avaged Elfrieda Hochbaum wage said suff 
seat ent snaiie te teedien: oak & Moines has been appointed superin-| that’s all right; she only thinks she’s} her husband she may be taxed Inde-| that in asking for the ballot women nan 
pore ate oo. | tendent of church work, and Mrs. Car-|® lawmaker.” ~ pendently. are emphasizing not so much the de kno 
was practised all through the apesel ele Lucas of Clarion of prose wosk. “Well, my fellow-Senators at the Paragraph D is objectionable be-| sire for justice as the desire for social can 
neuen, for, soon — — ee ae In all these ways and many others we| dinner were so tickled by that story| cause it treats the wife’s income as] service. the 
dislodged and her platform arama - hope to keep the suffrage sentiment | that for two weeks I was able to slip| belonging to the husband, which is} Prof. Alfred Hayes, Jr., of the law ly 
pieces or confiscated by the police, an) ss intil, the tide is go strong|™y bills through without any trouble| contrary to the fact in a-majority of| department, said that man is his sis No 
other purple, white and green flag sh ve of o turni - it bs he . until they woke up.” , the States of the Union. In most of|ter’s keeper, and ought to give her the mat 
would flutter forth on another spot aj ere 's no turning It back. Will Study nai Books the more progressive States, a hus-| ballot for her own good and that of ods 
little way off, another woman would Mrs. Robinson lamented that she} and has no legal interest whatever|the State, no matter whether many hay 
AE Wh SOS SHOES. nrg ee WOULD VOTE IN had not had a legal training. in his wife's income or earnings out-| women want it or few. ing 
would surround her, and = anether 9 ie é tb : side the home. Mrs, Henry A. Sill said: tie 
gnale of Galina HORN mneee CRY ISLE OF PINES Pic cage Rage soc Phage byl pr If husband and wife are to be taxed “The home is no longer a sphere pie 
where order reigned before, by scat: . * “ ia Bra 2 jointly, as appears to be the intent of| sufficient unte itself, into whose nar- ‘ 
# tering her audience to right and left.| Women Likely to Gain Franchise geo = aay ae ae os ae the bill, the result would be grossly|row space a woman can withdraw pe 
5 often with extreme roughness, and If Island Is Annexed to United raring <i tinaaek ection ot Ge unjust, for this might render the prop-| herself and be secluded from the life - 
“ haling off the woman, as described States estate var pa I've his salle erty of either one responsible for the|of the community. Every -time she on 
above, The courage of the women in on in re ain sad tn ton ti entire tax imposed upon the income of|telephones or buys a new gown or ; 
returning, as many did, and going If the Isle of Pines is annexed to ether chaaee pd ‘ both, if the other party defaulted in| opens a can of preserves, her personal om 
through it all again as soon as they| the United States women will prob. In online ee paying his or her just proportion. In| life touches the vaster life of the out aa 
ri could escape from the clutches of the| ably have an equal vote with men in for wane Senator ve eae said: many States women have had a long|side world, and she can no more wil 
mob, beggars description. Working) its affairs. This island is off the coast] m4, aed nn mand elehay os . cas struggle to free their property and| escape the responsibility involved than “i 
men and Others went to their aid, or} of Cuba, and the colonists there are dred years ago for ecee enti earnings from their husbands’ debts;|the water of the harbor can escape ota 
they could never have got free of ad putting up a hard fight for annexa with lawmaking dor these Wes os bee and this act, if it becomes a law, will|the tide. Is it not, to say the least. aa 
mob. And as the afternoon wore on tion. They claim that they should eatin: shee preraEions fgpnty i be a distinct step backward in this|expedient that she should have a ain 
the sympathy of the crowd increased; ) not be given over to Cuba. The War milk supply, no législation regarding respect. voice through the ballot in the regula: wh 
idle curiosity turned to indignation) Department, they say, encouraged the child ie pattntinn the eenntn Again, it is not clear who is to get|tion of the gigantic forces that affec' Re 
against the police (sometimes per-| American citizens to invest there, and Definition Has Changed ‘ | the exemption, where a whole family|her so vitally = she dispenses the hay 
ee sonal, for the mounted men rode up with characteristic energy they over- “Some time age I read fa an olgh is taxed as one person, when in fact family income?’ a1 
rT and down on the grass as though it’ came all obstacles and have built up soouth sontaby Sindiuh Glationaey the their incomes are entirely separate. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt said the thi 
were a high road, and gradually exas-| an undeveloped country into the following Sates ot Winiiadiie There is no provision for apportioning greatest argument for equal suffrage ; 
, perated every section of the people; largest American colony outside of female of man. See man.’ Times have either the tax or the exemption. is that it works, and works well. des 
present); and amused indifference) the United States. seers Pineal sts oval a7 ie ca Paragraph D is unjust because it de- Mrs. C. A. Martin, adviser to the a 
grew into sympathetie interest and| Miss Harriette I. Johnson of Bison, anything done for Man we nei bee nes prives a married woman of the exemp-| women of Sage College, said that the a 
support, When this became evident,| 5. p., who is interested in the subject iaetiind Site takes aia onthe hen ah tion which unmarried persons enjoy,| workers in the movement might bette! i 
the vigilance of the police intensified;| wrote Col. I. J. Keenan, president of Sih tn oe cen tn on at : cha and restricts an entire family to the| be spending their time in preparine 
| and peaceful groups of people who] the American Association in the Isle i. ante one vibes ete er ae same wee accorded to a single} for suffrage when tt comes, for it is 0 
gathered round suffragists here and] of Pines, and asked him what would oon in ne " nee on person. coming. “In fact,” says the Ithaca 
there, arguing and asking questions,| pe the status of women if the island|.... ild, the woman—and also} Assume that a single man and a| Journal, “from the calm way in whicl 
hegan to be dispersed. In one in-| were annexed. Col. Keenan replied: the man, My father happened to be a/| single woman each have an income Of|she spoke, the audience at times fel! 
stanee, it was a clergyman who called idle: ee can ’ 2 ’ man and my husband is a man, and} $3,000 per year. Neither one ts then|that the great tide had alread) O; 
re peeing saps cep So far as I may be able to influ-| there consequently is nothing that| taxable. But if they marry, found 4} turned.” 
for a show of hands in support of Free} ence the matter women will always concerns a man that doesn’t concern| hom d raise a family, thereb “ ” sh luded 
Speech and in condemnation of the] jaye an equal voice with men in the] and interest e, SRG False | y, . . The time is ripe,” she conclude 
government's handling of the suffrage] stairs of the Isle of Pines. I Bethy a voy erest me. , ‘| greatly increasing their expenses an We must array ourselves either o1 
j question. Instantly, a forest of hands] \:+eq their aan i aie moved I e men and women are all in the | responsibilities, and also, presumably,| one side or on the other. It is a par' 
y wont wp, and as quickly the mounted| eco or pdt Se > a soe boat. and we owe ad to each | their usefulness to society, their in-)of the whole feminist movement a 
police bore down upon the little gath-| whieh | have presided , 5 te ee other to help one another. We women| comes immediately become taxable,| which is a part of the whole demo - 
tie ont unio. tak in os eee , presided, anc e wis-| don't want the men to do all the row-| though they are actually much less| cratic movement. It is inevitable, be 

oar <i Reo aed . | dom of their counsel has often guided] ing. We want to pull an oar, and| well off financially than they were for-| cause the whole democratic movemet'! ol 
Se The gates tavEne Wale S OOF ow clberiens. help them.” merly. Such a tax is not property| is inevitable.” ‘tis 

i Se eee es ee “In our long fight to prevent the] Before luncheon the woman lawyers| termed an income tax. It should be Hs 
/ stitial ania: dae dae expatriation of our little colony, the| held a business meeting and elected| called “A special tax upon marriage Mrs. Philip N. Moore spoke before oa 
pete bebe Shinie aniiieed eieeiine women of the Isle of Pines have stood] the following officers: Miss Edith J,| and families.” the Business Women’s Suffrage Clu! i 

immanity from police ounervieien.” shoulder to shoulder with the men,| Griswold, President; Mrs. Jean Nor-| These criticisms apply equally to| of st, Louis recently, on “Preparation 2 

rendering service of equal value to|ris, First Vice-President; Miss Anna| the taxation of incomes of minor chil-| for Citizenship.” She says it is boun:| a 

ail the common cause. In every phase of| D. W. Dayley, Second Vice-President; | dren. Paragraph D provides that “in| to come, and women should get read) a 

IN THE MAGAZINES the development of the island, indi | Miss M. U. Overland, Treasurer; Mrs. | C@8¢ two or more wards one comprised | for it. Mrs, Moore declared that she sa 

vidually and collectively, they have|C. C. Parson, Corresponding Secre | 2 one family, and have joint property| pelieved in limited suffrage for bot) “ 

awe : had a part. tary; Miss Myrtis Fiesh, Recording | interests, the aggregate deduction in men and women. os 

Bee ry be a Outlook. “As @ general principle, 1 believe Secretary, and Miss FE. Gebhardt, Au | their favor shall not — ——, ee ™ 

‘ in the right of women to vote. But, ditor. Thus, if there were Six OF CIGAt! 7 Women's Journal Readers:— at 
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City Government Deals With 
Home Which Women Know 
Better Than Men. 


An effort is being made to secure 
municipal suffrage for women in Oma- 
ha, Neb. The Omaha News champions 
the proposal in the following vigorous~ 
editorial: : 








J. W. Metcalfe of the charter board 
is urging the adoption of a provision in 
the proposed new charter permitting 
women to vote in Omaha's municipal 
clections. 

Why not? 

Women certainly CO'ILD not stand 
for more machine domination in our 
city government than have the men of 
Omaha for many, many years—and the 
chances are that they WOULD not 
stand for as much. 

Moreover, our city government deals 
very directly with the home and with 
ihe everyday life of our people. Wom- 
en are the managers of the home. 
Why, then, should they not have a 
hand in electing city officials and in 
voting on civic matters that so directly 
affect their life work? 

One argument made against woman 
suffrage in State and national affairs— 
namely, that women haven't brains or 
knowledge enough to vote properly— 
cannot apply to city elections. Even 
ihe most rabid anti-suffragist will sure- 
ly admit that women have brains 
nough to understand simple civic 
matters; and women have more knowl- 
edge of the needs of the home than 
have the men, who are too busy mak- 
ing a living either to study home prob- 
lems or to study candidates and or- 
dinances. 

As a business proposition the adop- 
tion of a city suffrage provision would 
be a “ten-strike,” for it would set the 
whole country talking about Omaha. 

The Third Ward gang and the big 
interests that furnish it with the 
money to debauch Omaha elections 
will, of course, be against Mr. Met- 
calfe’s proposition, but why not do 
something once in a while that the 
gang doesn’t want? The gang has 
heen having its way a pretty long 
while, amd it has been a bad way: 
Really, years of experience ought to 
have convinced us by this time that 
anything that the gang fights is a good 
thing for the city and for its people. 

In fact, Mr. Metcalfe’s proposition is 
desirable from every point of view, and 
ought to be put into the charter with 
less hesitation than almost any other 
provision. 


OHIO MAYOR HAS 
WOMAN’S BOARD 


Oxford Women Begin Campaign 
for Cleaning Up  Unsightly 
Spots of Town 
Mayor T. L, King of Oxford, Ohio, 

lias appointed an Advisory Council of 
Women, known as the Woman's Board 
ot Civic Improvement. These women 
are to act as advisers to the village 
council, suggesting anything they feel 
would make for the betterment of the 
village. They have had pictures made 
of the hidden beauty spots in the 
town, unsightly places which may be 
nade attractive, and these pictures 
have been shown in the moving pic- 
ture show, They have initiated a cam- 
paign against the fly, and made 
speeches in the public schools, 

A “clean-up” day is being agitated 
at present, and with the hearty co- 
operation of a progressive Mayor, suc- 
cess ig assured. The women of the 
hoard are: Mrs. S. J. Brandenburg, 
Wife of the Miami University libra- 
rian, ehairman; Dr. Jane Sherzer, 
president of Oxford College for Wom- 
en; Mrs, T. L. Munns, Mrs. S. H. Al- 
len and Miss Elizabeth Beaton. Ox- 
ford was one of the Ohio towns which 
Carried for equal suffrage. 





“It was a new thing in Portland to 
have the matter of equal suffrage pre- 
sented by college women under the 
auspices of a college organization,” 
writes a member of the Maine Col- 
lege Equal Suffrage League regarding 
the recent visit of Mrs. Stanley Mc- 
Cormick and Mrs. Henry Wise Miller. 
“Many who have hitherto taken a con- 
servative and uninterested view of the 
matter were convinced almost against 
their will by the logical and clear 
arguments presented.” 


NOTES AND NEWS: - | 





— 


MAY 





Kansas has passed the red-light bill. 





The Women's’ Social Welfare 
League of Denver are seeking the 
election of a woman as Commissioner 
of Social. Welfare. Mrs. Helen Loring 
Grenfell has been mentioned for the 
position. 





The longest division in the New 
York parade was that of the Woman 
Suffrage Party, and this in spite of the 
fact that many party members 
marched in the occupational groups. 





Among the Pennsylvania medical 
schools the Women’s College of Penn- 
sylvania leads the list on the percent- 
age of candidates passing the State 
Board. The Women’s College had 
a percentage of 100, there being 13 
candidates and no failures. 





According to Votes for Women, the 
suffragettes are getting many things 
charged to their account which they 
did not do. As the Boston Globe 
truly says all that anyone now needs 
to do who wants to commit a crime 
and escape suspicion is to leave some 
suffrage literature scattered about. 





At the recent meeting of the Col- 


lege Equal Suffrage League of the 
Nevada State University the follow 
ing officers were elected: President 


Miss Clara Smith; vice-president 
Miss Neasham; secretary, Miss Grace 
Mahan; treasurer, Miss Linsea. 





The various interests have commit: 
tees on guard in Columbus to see that 
their bills are on the calendar and 
that favorable action is taken. The 
women are the only interest that has 
not a power in Columbus to fight for 
them, and therefore the nine-hour bill 
for women’s work was left off the 
Senate calendar, and the work must 
be done all again.—The Ohio 
Woman. 


over 


The New York Legislature that has 
just adjourned voted to submit a con- 
stitutional amendment abolishing all 
constitutional limitations on “the pow- 
er of the Legislature to enact laws 
for the protection of the lives, health, 
or safety ‘of employees,” and express- 
ly empowering it to enact general 
workmen's compensation laws of a 
compulsory character. 





Mrs. Marion Booth Kelley and Miss 
Margaret Foley held a series of meet- 
ings this week in Holyoke, Mass. Be- 
sides the factory and moving picture 
meetings the Teachers’ Club and Y. 
w. ©. A, addressed. A _ neigh. 
borhood tea was held at Mrs. Ram- 
age’s. On Thursday Mrs. Kelley went 
to Springtield and spoke at Mrs. Dog- 
gett’s. 


were 


Free admission to all meetings and 
social functions at the coming Con 
gress of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance at Budapest will be 


granted to delegates, distinguished 
guests, official delegates and _ press 


representatives. Alternates and asso 
ciate members of the Alliance will be 
admitted free to meetings and festiv- 
ities to which a general invitation is 
issued, as for instance to the Hun- 
garian festival arranged by the city 
of Budapest. Visitors and fraternal 
delegates will have to buy Congress 
tickets and tickets to those social 
functions to which general invitations 
are not extended. 





The 44th annual convention of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held 
May 27-28. At 10.30 A. M., May 27, a 
business meeting for delegates and 
members, with reports of —standing 
committees, will take place at the 
New England Woman's Club Room. 
585 Boylston street, Boston. At 1 P. 
M. luncheon will be served at the Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association, 585 
Boylston street. Tickets at 50 cents 
should be applied for not later than 
May 23. At the afternoon meeting, 
opening at 2.15, officers will be elect- 
ed, and three-minute reports from 
Leagues and Committees given. At 8 
P. M. an informal entertainment with 
suffrage charades will be given at 
Court Hall, 203 Huntington avenue. 
Tickets, 25 cents. On May 28 at 10 
A. M. a Work Conference will be held 
at Headquarters for delegates and 
members. 





At the annual election of the Chi- 
cago Political Equality League in the 
parlors of the Congress Hotel, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Treadwell was elected 
president. Many of the officers of the 
past year were re-elected. 





The Cook County Suffrage Alliance 
of Chicago re-elected Miss Marion 
Drake, President; Mrs. George 
Welles, Vice-President, and Mrs. 
James Morrison, Secretary, at the 
annual meeting. The Alliance is a 
no-dues organization of 1700 mem- 
bers, which is organized for the ward 
and precinct work of the city. 

Mrs. Trout will speak on suffrage at 
the Biennial of the Iowa State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs at Cedar 
Rapids on May 22. She will be the 
guest of Mrs. Homer A. Miller, State 
President. 








Mrs. Florence Benett Peterson, re- 
cording secretary of the Illinois E. 5S. 
A., is compiling an elaborate card 
catalogue of all literature bearing on 
equal suffrage. It will be of inestima- 
ble value to persons seeking informa- 
tion. 





Plans for the New Jersey campaign 
for the next four months were adopt- 
ed at a recent meeting of the Legis- 
lative Committee at Headquarters in 
Newark. Mrs. Everett Colby presided. 





The bill abolishing the “gag rule” 
for Boston teachers has become law. 
Gov, Foss presented the pen with 
which he signed it to Roger Sherman 
Hoar, for the School Voters’ League. 
Teachers may now take part in poli- 
tics, provided they do not do it in 
school hours or on school premises. 
We congratulate them. 





At present street meetings and 
teas are taking up the attention of 
the Woman Suffrage Party in New 
York City. Many districts are plan- 
ning street work for the whole sum- 
mer, pledging their speakers, select- 
ing corners, and getting the police 
permits. The Progressives, the So- 
cialists and the Prohibitionists are all 
coming out on the street this season, 
so it is wise to choose corners early. 





The Governors of six of the nine 
equal suffrage States have appointed 
representatives to the Congress of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alli- 
ance at Buda Pest, June 15-20. These 
official delegates are: Miss Laura 
Grover Smith, California; Mrs. B. F. 
Perkins, Wyoming; Mrs. W. D. 
Wright, Idaho; Miss Elizabeth Barnes, 
Oregon; Mrs. Frances W. Munds, 
Arizona; Mrs, Clara B. Colby, Oregen. 
As we go to press, word comes from 
Mrs, Mary McHenry Keith that Gov. 
Johnson of California has appointed 
six delegates to Budapest: Mrs. FE. T. 
Karl, Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, Miss 
Clara Schlingheyde, Miss Maud 
Younger, Mrs. Alice L. Park and Miss 
Frances Wills. 

Mrs. C. E. Crayton of Lima, O., is 
reported as saying: “I like to show 
the people that we can cook as well 
as talk civics and equal suffrage. So 
we had a suffrage table at a Home 
Economics show held lately in one of 
the large department stores, and I 
found that the passersby were glad to 
try our food. Many expressed sur- 
prise that we could bake and_ still 
want to vote.” Mrs. Crayton and her 
workers have a meeting with a live 
program in a different part of the 
city each week, to get acquainted 
with the women of the section. 

The annual meeting of the College 
Equal Suffrage League of Massachu- 
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ENTIRELY FALSE 
If Sex Appeal- Had Been Made, 


It Would Have Been Stolen 
Thunder. 


The anti-suffragist accusation that 
the suffrage parade of last Saturday 
was nothing more than a “sex appeal” 
is as false as it is indecent. But grant 
for a minute that it were true. The 
only exception which the anti-suffra- 
gists could possibly take to it would be 
that of stolen thunder. An overem- 
phasis of sex-consciousness has char- 
acterized their campaign from its 
very beginning. 

The anti-suffragists have made use 
of handbills and cartoons which are a 
disgrace to their sex. One masculine 
anti-suffragist, seeing them for the 
first time in Washington, marched 
across the street to the suffrage head 
quarters, signed a membership blank 
and deposited a fat financial contribu- 
tion. Dr, Anna Howard Shaw, speak- 
ing of the same cartoons before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, branded 
them as vulgar and indecent, and laid 
at their door all the unpleasantness 
attendant upon the suffrage parade in 
Washington. 

Speaking of sex appeal, how is this 
for an “anti” argument: “If women 
vote, they will be compelled to do jury 
duty. What lady would like to be 
locked up all night with eleven men 
because a verdict had not’ been 
reached? Or what decent woman 
would care to spend the night with ten 
men and an immoral woman?” 

Yet these questions were circulated 
by the anti-suffragists as political pro- 
paganda among the voters of Michi- 
gan in the recent suffrage campaign! 

The impressive and dignified parade 
of last Saturday merely a sex appeal? 

The anti-suffragists should hide 
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their heads in those homes which they 
label so ineloguently as woman's 
proper sphere.—New York Telegraph. 





Mass meetings and conventions of 
the Woman Suffrage Party of Wards 
17, 20 and 24 in Boston were held this 
week, 
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iS HE CRAZY? 

The owner of a large plantation in 
Mississippi, witere the fine figs grow, is 
giving away a few five-acre fruit tracts. 
The only condition is that figs be planted 
The owner wants enough figs raised to 
supply a co-operative canning factory. 
You can secure five acres and an interest 
in the canning factory by writing the 
Kubank Farms Co., Block 12. Pittsburg, Pa. 
They will plant and care for your trees 

Your profit should 
Some think this man 
giving away such valuable 
there may be method in his 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


pleased to announce that club- 


bing arrangements have been made with “Life and Labor,” 
the magazine of The Nation: 


il Women’s Trade Union Lea- 


Many of our readers ‘realize the intimate connection be- 
tween woman's demand for the vote and her insistent claim 
for better industrial conditions. 

The Woman's Journal gives the suffrage news from all 
over the world and Life and Labor gives recent and authen- 
tic information on woman’s industrial 
papers, therefore, supplement each other admirably and _ to- 
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to suffragists everywhere. 
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liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
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2 cts. each. Per 100, $1.50. 


Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 
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setts will be held at Perkins Hall, 264; 
Boylston street, Boston, on May 21 at 
8 P. M. The board makes a special, 
appeal to the members to be present, | 
and to come prepared with sugges: 
tions and plans which will make the 
League a greater force in the suffrage 

work of Massachusetts. Each mem- 

ber is requested to write one para- 

graph on some phase of suffrage, and 

either bring it to the meeting or send 

it before June 1 to the College Equal 

Suffrage League, 585 Boylston street. 

It is proposed to use this material in 

some press work which is shortly to 

be undertaken. 
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WISCONSIN PLANS 
VIGOROUS FIGHT 


Suffragists Want Permanent 
Headquarters Now That Leg- 
islative Victory Has Been 
Won 


which the Wisconsin 
the Glenn suffrage 
to 26. Plans 
are being vigorous cam- 
paign, for it is that Gov. 
McGovern will sign the measure. — 
The board of the Wisconsin W. 8. 


The 
Assembly 
bill last 


vote by 
passed 
week was 47 
laid for a 
assumed 


A. met in Madison on May 9, Mrs. 
Theodora M. Youmans - presiding. 
Other officers and active workers 
present, according to the Madison 
State Journal, were Mrs. H. M. Hol 
ton, recerding secretary; Mrs. Kk. M. 
Fuller, treasurer; Miss Ada L, James, 


Mrs. W. M. 
secretary; 
S. Jordan, 
Lloyd 


executive secretary; 
corresponding 


Mrs. E. 


Waters, 
Mrs, J. T. 
Miss Ruth 
Jones and 
Sixty State, 
James said, are already organized, It 
the most immediate 
State 
executive 


Hooper, 
Fitch, Mr 
Mrs. W. ¢ 
counties of the 


s. Richard 
:. Bleyer. 


Miss 


was decided that 
permanent 
quarters, efficient 
in charge, who will also do organizing 


need is for head. 


with an 


and directing work throughout” the 
State. Whether the headquarters 


shall be in Milwaukee or in Madison 


aroused considerable discussion, the 
majority favoring Madison. 
The 


definite and regular income to defray 


importance of arranging for a 
current expenses was emphasized by) 
Mrs, Kk, M. Fuller. 
plan for a fixed amount for use in the 


It was decided to 


campaign, and to call upon the county 


auxiliary organizations to contribute 
to the State treasury in proportion to 


their strength, 


Senator 


frage in Col 


“There 
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ing to take 


sided story, 
contract. 
“You 


candidates a 


will 


say that wor 
cess, and th 
an interview 


and criticisn 


making them 
men are not 
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have faces 


we do not 


lot boxes.” 
told 
ihe Senate, 


She 


Wife and mo 
you could sé 
intelligent, a 
in suffrage, ¢ 
going to 
first time th 
been 


Plans were also made to publish an] phe ‘antis’ s 


educational pamphlet suitable for use4 


in women's clubs as a handbook for 


the study of civic and social ques- 


tions, and a committee was chosen 


to provide’ suffrage 
fairs and other summer meet- 


speakers for 
county 
ings. 
Resolutions thanking 
the Legislature for their co-operation 
bill, and 
appreciation of the 


were passed 


in passing the referendum 
expressing work 
done by the legislative committee of 
the Wisconsin W. S. A., Miss Ada L. 


James, chairman. 
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Mrs. Helen Ring Robinson Led Colorado Senate in Many 
Reform Measures—Miners Cover Her Desk with Flowers 


Helen Ring Robinson of 


Denver told something of equal suf- 


orado at a recent meeting 


of the Equal Suffrage League in the 
Hotel Astor, 
is just as 


New York. 
much 
take the 


truth in 
franchise 


it from men because they 


are bald-headed or because they wear 


she is reported as say 


“It is very easy for some one to 


the Kast and get a one 


especially if he comes by 
find defeated 
fter an election 


plenty of 
who will 
nan suffrage is not a suc 
ey will gladly say so in 
. We court investigation 


1; we only object to plain 


and fancy lies. 
“Those stories of the women voters 


selves up in the image ol 
Neither do the 
vote or the office holders 
jugs. And 
drinking 


true. 


vinegar 


our time 


cocktails and highballs or stuffing bal 


exeperience ip 


industries of the 


ther.” she said. “IL wish 
’e my daughter. She is 


nd very much interested 
mly she says that she is 
This is the 
at the bomemaker has 
nted in the 


ay that in the home lies 


government, 
sacred duty, and | 
only I don't believe in 
‘all ‘virtual 
is a fool of a phrase. It 


representa 
Louis Stevenson, wasn't 
, ‘Man 
but by 


does not live by 


catch phrases?’ 


reading some anti-suf 


frage literature, and | think so, too 
There are also phrases that are neu: 
tomniyrotic, as we say in 


have done, 
nothing alone, for | must 
at least 17 men with me 
as it takes IS to make 


SENATOR CLAPP |: majority. The men have never 


|} treated me with sex antagonism. The 


Says Greatest Moral Force of | 
Ages Should Not Be Held at 
Arm’s Length 

Clapp received a 


Senator Moses KE. 


resolution passed at the 
New 

May 38, urging the U 

Suf 


copy of the 


Metropolitan Theatre, York, on 


the evening ot 


S. Senate Committee on Woman 


frage to report in favor of equal sufs 
frage. He wrote in reply: 


“Before many of those who are now 
had 


Was colin 


interested in the subject entered 


this earthly vale of tears, | 
suffrage, not on 


for | 


batting for woman 


the plea of her right to vote, 


would no more discuss the right of a 
woman to vote than I would of a man 


some matters are beyond the pale 


of discussion—but every student. ol 
our institutions must recognéze that 
every issue, in its last analysis, no 


matter what it is, becomes a moral 


question, a question of right or of 


wrong, and it long ago seemed to me 


a mistake to try to solve moral prob 


lems and hold at arm's length from 


participation the greatest moral force 


of the American womanhood.” 


ages, 

The report that Michigan had adopt- 
ed mothers’ pensions was premature. 
The Legislature has voted to submit 
an amendment to the constitution to 
authorize the Legislature to enact 
lews by which widows and deserted 
wives shall be entitled to $3 a week 
for each child. 


Whether you accept the estimate of 
New York's 
ured about 20,000 persons took part in 
the suffrage parade up Fifth avenue 
Saturday, or believe the “antis” 
whose hired experts placed the figure 
at 9,613, there can be no doubt of the 
success of the demonstration. In 
numbers, arrangement, appeal of the 
display and attention to details, it was 
a conspicuous tribute to the efficiency 
of the women who planned and made 


trafic policemen who fig- 


other 
like 


legisle 


that 
up they tur 


notice 


There are 


“When a 
‘s the prope 
him that 
is at home 
at others. 
the people 
place is not 


to conserve 


is not touch 
the home i 
politics,” 


Mrs. 


Legislature 
sits as well 


a man. 


in Denver 
Robinson. 
wage bill h 


lem that 


takes pride 
school syste 
the minimu 
a minimum 


One of th 


has to do 
“votes for 
chivalry of 
a smiling a 


men,” says 
I have nev 
treated in 
was never 
expression 





it possible.—Utica Pregs. 


because I am a 


cause I stand 


sider the grocers’ combines, 


Robinson 


many 


ators do not do things | 
woman, but be 
for a good measure. | 
bills 


‘n instinctively to me to 


when certain come 


see if | consider them good measures 


other things in which I 


look to them, 


that home 


r place for a woman, I tell 


man tells me 


the proper place for a man 


sometimes, and elsewhere 
patience with 
that 
in politics. If you 


| have no 
who say wolian’'s 
wish 
the family you must con 
There is 


not a tiny arch of the home circle that 


ed with politics. To keep 


iviolate you must go into 
demonstrated dur- 


ing the long session of the Colorado 


that the senatorial 
on the slender shoulders 


toga 


of a Woman as on the burly ones of 
In fact, some of the most im- 
portant bills passed by the Assembly 


are credited to Senator 
Of these the 


as attracted the 


minimum 
most at 


tention, because it touches on a prob- 


communities are en 


deavoring just now to solve. 


Another bill in which Mrs. Robinson 


is one to reform the rural 
»m, doubling the length of 
m school year, and fixing 
wage scale for teachers at 


$50 per month. 


e questions oftenest asked 


of women from equal suffrage States 


with the influence which 
women” has had on the 
men. Mrs. Robinson has 
nswer for this. 


“IT sat for 105 days with thirty-four 


she, “and I can say that 
er been more courteously 
a drawing room. There 
at any time any outward 
of antagonism, although I 


munity.” 

From just one member of the Sen- 
ate did Mrs. Robinson experience un- 
comfortable There is in 
that Hecker, 
Denver, an enemy of 


treatment, 


body a Senator from 
equal 
former secretary of 


Dealers’ 


avowed 
suffrage, and a 
the Liquor Association. On 
one occasion, early in the last sessfon, 
he asserted that more than 
men drank to excess. It escaped Mrs. 
Robinson's notice at the time because 
unfamiliar with 
liecker’s dialect. 


women 


she Was Senator 

Seeing the speech in print the fol- 
lowing day she asked the privilege of 
the floor te answer il. In explanation 
she said: “I am sorry not to have been 
more prompt in rising to the defense 
of my I was not aware of 
what the senator had said until IT saw 
it in print. Unfortunately I under 
stand only two languages, English and 


French, and the from the 


sisters, but 


senator 
First speaks neither.” 

Mrs. 
over 


Robinson's wit carried her 
places in the fol- 
Hecker 
late in 
the session, but for a few weeks fol- 


Many rough 


lowing weeks. Kven Senator 


endeavored to conciliate her 
lowing her reply to him he was care- 
ful to object to every amendment sug- 
gested by her where unanimous con- 
sent was required, 

The 
xift of the Senate was bestowed upon 
Mrs. 


most coveted position in the 


Robinson when the Legislature 


adjourned, She was made chairman 
of the only hold-over committee of 
that body. This committee visits 
State, penal, educational and _ philan- 
thropic institutions in the interreg- 
num, and reports to the next As- 
sembly. 


The chairmanship was unanimously 
given to Mrs. Robinson, who had a 
reputation as an educator before she 
was a figure in Colorado politics. In 
fact, her keen knowledge of the Eng-: 


lish language saved the Nineteenth 
Assembly's bills from many ambigui- 
ties. This talent was recognized by 


the lobbyists for the coal miners, who 
waited her and asked that she 
follow the reading of the bill throwing 


upon 


certain safeguards about coal mining, 
particularly the language 
of the measure. 

10.36 


and watch 


morning until 5.30 
Mrs. 


luncheon,  fol- 


From one 


the same evening, Robinson, 


Without pausing for 
line the text of the bill, 
making the corrections as the reading 
Parts of the bill had 
drafted by the them- 
selves, and, in gratitude for her ser- 
that 
flowers from 


lowed line by 


progressed, 
been miners 
vice to them, they saw her desk 
Was never without fresh 
that day to the end of the session. 
“T mean when I go back to the Sent 
ate to finish my term,” says Mrs. Rob. 
inson, “to devote myself to economic 
legislation, We much for 
the women, the and the 
schools, and I believe that, by going 
State 


have done 
children, 
into 


housekeeping and observ 


ing where the taxpayers’ can 


be saved, we can indireetly help them 


money 


even more, 

“Tt shall study these problems while 
lam in the East. My experience will 
help me next session, and I hope to 
I am satisfied with 
what I did this year, but of course it 
had only 
watched legislative proceedings as an 
editorial writer, but it is all quite dif- 
ferent behind the scenes.” 


accomplish much. 


was very new to me, I 


Oregon gives special school credits 
to children 





who come to school clean. 

The Tablet has a letter 
from Archbishop Delany of New Zea- 
land, who assures English Catholics 
that woman suffrage is not a bit ter- 
rible, that there have been no evil 
results, that no candidate could pur- 
chase the women’s votes for the drink 
shop, or could get their support if 
he flaunted a disregard for the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 
quotes him at length, and tells its 
readers that suffrage for women is an 
open question with Catholics. 


London 


Miss Inez Mulholland, 





and address the Suffrage League. 


had to admit to myself, at the outset, 
that my appearance there in the Sen- 
ate Was shattering a treasured im- 


Miss Mary 
Johnston and Miss Juia Lathrop have 
been asked to visit Knoxville, Tenn., 


[SUFFRAGE STIRS 
TARIFF DEBATE 


Mr. LaFollette 
Who Do Not Vote Should Not 
Be Taxed 





Woman suffrage was injected into 
the tariff debate in the U. S. House 
of Representatives last week by Mr 
LaFollette of Washington, who of.- 
fered an amendment providing that 
the income tax should not apply to 
wollen except in the States where 
they vote. There followed a_ lively 
debate between Mr. LaFollette, Mr. 
Heflin of Alabama and Mr. Falconer 
of Washington. 

After referring to the fact that the 
people of the United States had 
fought once for the principle that 
“taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” Mr. LaFollette declared 
that if the men who are opposing 
woman suffrage could live in the mag: 
nificent West and see the noble work 
the women voters are doing there, 
they would no longer deny them jus. 
tice. Continuing, he said: 

“IT hear gentlemen exclaim against 
suffragc on the ground that it would 
degrade and lower womanly stand 
ards to participate’ in “© government; 


that they would lose to some extent 
those gentle attributes of femininity 


that are now their grace and charm; 
would become mannish, domineering 
and coarse should they receive the 
full rights of citizenship. There are 
none who know the weakness of such 
contentions as do 
who 
they 


those gentlemen 
from suffrage States, and 
that the desire 
to hold womankind in subjection dees 
not arise from man's higher or re 
fined sensibilities, but rather from his 
baser nature ard from those charac: 
teristics that lead to tyranny. The 
same instincts which impel the unciv- 
ilized American Indian or the Moro 
head-hunters of our Philippine posses- 
sions to force upon their womankind 
all the sordid labor and menial tasks 
while their lazy lords take their ease 
us gallant protectors, are underlying 
these objections.” 
Representative Hefflin 
would-be humorous 
claimed that 
fragettes” are usually “suffering yet,” 
called them “little henpecked fel- 
lows,’ and said they should wear 
dresses. Women in the United States 
do not want the ballot, he said, and 
the suffragists themselves 
when they work for it. 

Representative Falconer was indig- 
“The mental opera- 
average woman in the 
State of Washington as compared to 
the ossified brain operation of Mr. 
Hefflin would make him look like a 
mangy kitten in a tiger fight. The 
average woman in the State of Wash. 
ington knows more about social eco- 
nomics and political economy in one 
minute than the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has demonstrated to the mem- 
bers of this House that he knows.” 

Mr. LaFollette’s amendment 
lost. 


come 


also recognize 


delivered a 
speech. He 
men who go with “suf- 


lower 


nant. He said: 
tion of the 


was 


BUFFALO BILL ON 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Says Wyoming Women Temper 
Disputes Over Candidates and 
Rowdyism Disappears. 


One interesting feature of the suf 
frage parade was a “prairie schooner” 
lent by Buffalo Bill. He is always 
ready to furnish aid and comfort to 
the suffragists. The other day he 
gave a lesson in_ prairie-schooner 
housekeeping to some of the women 
who mean through the State 
this summer “caravaning for the 
cause.” He advised them to lay in a 
supply of bacon, ham and beans, and 
also told them why he was a suffra- 
gist. “Why,” said he, “I come from 
Wyoming, where women have voted 
for years. The finest ladies come out 
to vote. Their refinement of manner 
tempers the men in their disputes 
over candidates, and rowdyism disap- 
They're smart out in my 


to go 


pears. 


The Ave Maria| State, though. The men used to think 


some sweets and a few little ribbons 
were all that was necessary to fix the 
women’s vote. But they found out 
that those pioneer women were just 
as level-headed and true to their prin- 
ciples as any man. My mother was 
one of ‘em. That’s why I've always 
| believed in woman suffrage.” 





Says Women 
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Is a Superior 
Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com- 
bined with a special product 
of wheat flour and barley 
malt. This special product 
added to the parched wheat 
gives a deliciously sweet, 
nutty flavor to the food, and 
increases the food value. 

At your grocer’s, 
Malted Cereals Co., Burlington, Vt. 











MISS M. F. FISK 
The Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women’s trade who are 
readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
$150, $1.75. $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, I am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 


WAYLAY TEACHERS 
IN LOUISVILLE 


Educators Find Suffrage Educa- 
tion Waiting for Them on 
Lawn Opposite Meeting Place 





The Kentucky Educational Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting the other 
day in Louisville, and the Louisville 
suffragists planned with skill to edu 
cate the educators on the question of 
votes for women. Mrs, August! 
Schachner’s house at 840 South Fourth 
street is next door to the First Chris 
tian’Church in which the Educational 
Association met, and on successive 
days, when the teachers ¢ame out at 
noon, they found an open-air suffrage 


meeting just beginning on Mrs 
Schachner’s front lawn. The speakers 
included U. S._ District Attorney 


George Du Relle, the Rev. E. L 
Powell, in whose church the educators 
were meeting; J. B. Baskin, the Rev. 
Dr. Maxwell Savage, W. W. Davies, S. 
J. Dunean-Clark, John D. White, 
George T. Ragsdale, VanDyke Nor 
man, Robert J. McDowell and John K 
Todd of Shelbyville. The speeches 
were very able—Kentucky is strong 
on oratory—and many of the teachers, 
male and female, stayed to listen, and 
carried away literature. “When _ the 
chairs gave out,” the Louisville Her- 
ald says, “the speakers lined up 
against the fence.” 


CHICAGO LAWYERS 
~ URGE SUFFRAGE 
Judge of Morals Court Says 


Fallen Women Need Sym- 
pathy Backed By Votes 





Five of Chicago’s prominent law 
yers lately urged the need of woman 
suffrage upon a representative gath- 
ering of attorneys. They were Judge 
Ben M. Smith, presiding judge of the 
Appellate Court; Judge Jacob H. Hop 
kins of the Municipal Court; Judge 
Horton, Judge Frank O. Lowdon aad 
Judge D. T. McIntyre. 

Judge Smith said: “There will be 
less graft in public office, and those 
to whom the voters look to carry out 
their wishes will be compelled to live 
up to their pledges or go.” 

Judge Hopkins of the Morals Court 
said his experience as judge in that 
court had strengthened his belief in 
woman suffrage. “For,” said he, “not 
only do women who come before me 
need the helping hand of a woman, 
but they need friends who are able to 
back their sympathy with electoral 
power.” 
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